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rushed forward to take vengeance on the criminal. At 
the head of those was the capudan pacha,* the famous 
Seid Ali. The precedency in vengeance was given to 
his distinguished prowess on that night; and with a due 
feeling of the sources of popularity, he dragged forth his 
sacrifice to the door, that the soldiery might be indulgcd 
with the spectacle. 
Hebe, confused and exhausted, saw nothing of the 
raging multitude before her. Their clamours, less like 
the voice of human beings than the roaring of the sea, 
never reached her ear; and, while the pacha delayed the 
blow, to let her be fully seen by the multitude, she 
thought only of the last supplication that she was to 
make on this side of the grave. With the cross to her 
lips she supplicated in silence. 

She suddenly felt a hand rending it from hers, and 
was roused as from a dream by the demand, “ Where 
she had got that bauble?” Looking up, she saw the 
fierce eyes of the pacha fastened on the cross which he 
held in his grasp; and his sun-burnt cheek deadly pale. 
But her calmness had returned, and she told, in a few 
words, from whose dying hand the relic had been given. 
The pacha dashed the scimitar back into its sheath, and 
amidst the wonder and outcries of the disappointed thou- 
sands, led her away. 

He was the brother of the bandit whom her charity in 
his dying moments had won to give this memorial; the 
memorial of the day when the two Hungarians parted, 
the one to seek his fortune in the Austrian guards, and 
perish in obscurity; the other to serve in the Ottoman 
fleets, and rise to the height of Ottoman splendour. The 
pacha’s name was engraved on the cross. 

Hebe’s story was now clear; and the discovery of 
Mahmoud, where he had Jain hidden so long, in the va- 
rious agitation of hope and terror, as the battle advanced 
or receded above, raised her to the height at once of 
popular and royal gratitude. To the preserver of the 
last of the sultans, what could be refused? She was 
desired to claim her reward, 

She asked but one—an order for the release of the 
boyar Cantacuzene. 

A troop of Albanian spahis were ordered to attend 
her; and with the first sensation of joy that her heart 
had long felt, she mounted the superb Arabian charger, 
Mahmoud’s first gift to his preserver, and galloped for- 
ward through the courts of the seraglio; soon saw the 
brown battlements of the Sublime Porte behind her ; and 
plunging into the gloomy and tortuous passages of the 
city, rapidly reached the Yedi Kouleler.t 

The gates of the fortress, that it had cost the mighty 
Mohammed II. twelve thousand men to storm, flew open 
before the order of Bairactar; and the old governor, in 
great joy that the spahis had not brought the anticipated 
order for his head, as usual in a change of ministry, led 
the way to the cell in which the boyar sat meditating on 
the unaccountable tumult of the night. 

But at the door Hebe stopped her guide. She must 


A loud knocking at the door reminded them, in their 
happiness, of the troubled world without; and the 
alarmed countenance of the old governor gave formida- 
ble proof that even the power of the sultan was not yet 
sufficient for security. 

The unsettled population of a Turkish capital, always 
ripe for revolt, and always ignorant of the real state ot 
affairs, had been jealous spectators of the march of Bai- 
ractar’s Albanians; and the troops and partisans of the 
fallen government, flying through the city, could find no 
more natural expedient of escape than an insurrection. 

While the conquerors were still busy in the seraglio, the 
standard of Mustafa was, in consequence, hoisted in the 
Adrianople street; and that central thoroughfare once 
seized, the progress of Bairactar was pronounced to be at 
astand. ‘I'he minor posts were in the popular posses- 
sion before daylight; and while « large party of the ex- 
pelled bostangis and janissaries observed the seraglio gate, 
another detachment poured down upon the Seven Towers. 

Resistance was hopeless in the dismantled state of the 
fortress ; and when the boyar saw from his casement the 
armed multitude driving in the remnants of the garrison, 
and rushing over the walls, he caught his child to his 
heart, and thanking Heaven that they had again met, 
prepared to face the inevitable fate of a Christian prisoner 
in the hands of a mob of Mussulmans. 

The devastation went on wildly below. The victors 
beat down gate and wall in the mere delight of havoc; 
and to the long-fallen ruins of two of the towers, those 
of a third were added by the axes and hammers of the 
crowd, who looked upon them as depositories of treasure. 

The prisoners were next thought of, and a roar of fe- 
rocious joy told that the gate of their tower was forced. 
The lower floors of the building were soon filled with the 
revolters, and the door of the cell alone stood between 
its inmates and death. 

The boyar’s firmness gave way at the sight of Hebe’s 
peril. He paced the cell in nervous agitation. 

“My beloved girl,” said he, “IT had in all my prayers 
solicited only that I might see you before I died. The 


have wished length of days; and they would have been 
yours, if virtue, inexhaustible affection, and unwearied 
duty, could have given them. But for me, what could 
time bring! 
country, probably to die the death of a traitor—certainly 


To have seen myself dishonoured by my 


to be exposed to taunts and suspicions that to the ho- 
nourable are worse than death ;—all is better as it is.” 
Hebe followed his steps, to find some relenting glance 
in his fixed eye. She caught his hand, and the tears 
that fell upon it checked and softened him. 

“ My Hebe, my beautiful, my young, would to 


Heaven that my life could be given for yours! But we 


prayer is granted, and [am thankful. For you I could| 


NO. 4. 
ee 
long, and we shall have them upon us:—if you are in 
clined to to try your last hope of escape, low 1 
“Ts there no possibility of getting to the sea!’ said 
the boyar. 
“T thought of that alrea lv,” was the answer. “ But 
since the escape of the Frenchman Beat jeu, the sea-gate 


is as solid as stone and iron can make it; and, to put the 


matter now out of question, I can show you some 
thousands of the stoutest butchers of Stambon 1 IMmMuUSsING 
themselves outside with knocking off the heads and tails 
of the carvings that those foolish Greeks took the trouble 
of cutting on the archway. Gods, goddesses, and bull's 
heads are coming down as fast as bullets and cleavers 
can bring them. But we have no time to lose; follow 
me.” 

He opened a low, grated door, which led through the 
thickness of the wall up to the roof. “ Here,’ said he, 


‘you may help yourselves to carbines and pistols ; and 
here we shall not, at least, have our heads carried on 
pikes without notice. This roof I have found useful 
more than once in the same circumstances. On it we 
have three chances. We may not be seen al all; or, it 
seen, we may defead ourselves for some half hour, until 
the pe ople change their mind, and ma 


r, at the worst, we may leap from the ] pet, and es- 


ce anew sultan; 


oO 


i 
cape the mercy of those settlers of tl 


The old man carefully barred the door behind them, 
gave them their choice of a heap of 1 y Weapons, and 
after a circuit in the darkness of the wall, brought them 
out on the large and level roof of the fortification. 


Anxious as the moment was, the first step in to the 

















light produced from both Hebe and the boyara ery of 
wonder, ; 
The whole extent of the « } tal of Isfumisin lay be- 
neath them in the glory of the morning sun: a circle of 
forty miles of mosques end palace . gardens, gilded domes, 


and minarets innumerable, sparkling with crescents, and 


waving with the flags ef the rival sultans. 


4 ; ‘ . ; 
Even the old governor was animated by the sight, and 





exulted in the grandeur of the City of the Faith. 
“Glory to the cong l 






exclaimed. “Let t Il, never will 
they find troops like the ju iru 

“There,” and he pointed to the line of ancient ram- 
parts, stretching from sea to sea, whose huge triple bar- 
rier could not keep out the ers of the Caucasus, “ on 
that spot, where the batt ent is broken down, and 
those vines cover the wall—and thick mav they cover it, 
if man’s blood could feed them—died the last of the 
Greek sultans—a true warrior, ‘The janissaries dug him 
out from under a heap of their own bravoes, lving in 


yonder corner under the rampart. Tle was in the cuirass 
\ 


of a common soldier, and was found with the pike in his 





must perish, my child. Yet one thought still presses 
upon me. Now that the grave is under our feet, let me! 
ask, have you forgiven my wretched son, that cause of all 








hand, and a bold frown on his face, as if he had died in 
the act of striking. The Greeks gave out that he had 
escaped ; but he was kuown to be their sultan by the 


golden eagles on his sundals. i ive reat Mol immed, 








be the bearer of her own tidings. your misfortunes, that murderer of your Theodore i the conqueror of conqu dropped tears upon the 
She noiselessly opened the door. The boyar was sit-}_  “ From my heart, from my soul, I forgive him, and all} head of the crown-bearer, and wished that | id lived. 
ting at a small table with his forehead resting on his|the world,” exclaimed Hebe, with her eyes and hands} He might have made the Greek a pacha; but his time 
hand, and absorbed in thought. The paleness and thin-| lifted in testimony to heaven. was come. So it was written. We have never built up 
ness of his once vigorous and expressive features showed “Then I shall forgive him too,” solemnly said the| that breach since; and it is called the Lion's grave to this 
that confinement had not passed lightly over him. boyar: “but he will never know it. Unfortunate boy!) day.’ 
Hebe would have spoken, but her voice was choked.| misled by passion, vanity, and fatal example, he willl sical 
She could only extend her arms towards him, and lean] flourish in the world’s eye until some sudden blow strikes ee 
against the wall. Cantacuzene lifted his eyes, and in} him down, and leaves his last hour without the know-| CHAPTER XXNTI, 
the agitation of a time of cruelty and violence, thought} ledge that a father’s curse is not among the sources of} A new confusion among the armed crowd broke off 
that his hour wascome. He rose with his habitual state-| his ruin. And now, my child, I hear the footsteps of|the old man’s display. ‘They had i ‘ ir search 
liness, advanced towards the messenger of fate,—and| those who know no mercy. Let us think of higher}and were now clustering towards the sea-line, as i 
found himself clasped in the arms of a being, tearful,| things; the hour for us both is come.” awaiting some attack or spectacle. Crowds were ga- 
sighing, and fainting. Hebe hid her face on the arm which she hetd, and /thering on the roofs within view of the f s; and 
His heart recognised his child. In delight and aston-| prepared for instant death. She heard a third voice in|the sounds of musketry, and the shout 1 waving of 
ishment he ran over her features, he listened to her wild| the room; it was the old governor’s, who, feeling some jflags, showed that a conflict was going « { irrow 
and broken exclamations, he rejoicingly acknowledged in| interest in the boyar from his manly endurance of cap: Javenu sbelow. But every eye was svon directed to the 
her the same noble, lovely, and fond being whose loss} tivity, had entered to make a last attempt for his pre- jsea, where the fleet of the seraglio gui sweep- 
had left life a desert to him, and whose recovery was of} servation. jing out from under the point of San | etrio, and 
itself a pledge of happiness and fortune. «The mob,” said he, “have beaten off your escort ;|/opening their fire as they ranged up within h of th 
but they have been checked by the search for plunder in j quarters in possession of the insurgents. But their t 





* High admiral. + “Seven Towers.” 
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the vaults under the tower. Yet that cannot detain them |was thrown away upon rocts and walls; and it was 
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oO Pint hoi AT AVIM 
hs } from roof. wall, and tower ne the |vernor, as, standing within hed door above, he attempted of his rencontre he had prepared to accept a mission to 
tal - ut the gun s wert 1 drawing |to strueele with the assailants, roused her. The narrow- the Porte. Once in the capital, his restless desire to 
ofl ind horing. ‘he shouts of the insurgeats rose |ness of the stair in some degree protected the vigorous return was attributed to political intrigue, and he was 
on all sides. jold man; but his scimitar was soon broken or wrested thrown into that prisc n from which so few were suffered 

« The fortune of the day 1 ttled,” gravely said Can-|from him, and he called out for the fire-arms. Hebe} to emerge again into the living world. 
respite is at an end.” Hebe jcalmly took them from the floor, gave them to him ; and) The Italian singer was one of those agents which 


i L, Ls id now ot ! 
prs i aie : look; vet that look told him that they j thi n powerless, in heart and hand, sat down at the foot] French influence had taught the rude policy of the Porte 
should never be sey trated. ‘The old governor, who had |of the stair, to die. |to use. She had attached herself to Constantine as a 
been busily employed in looking over the battlements, | But the struggle above suddenly grew feeble, and| means of obtaining access to the boyar’s household ; and 
now returned with a desponding air, and stood sae emed , be transferred to the whole circuit of the tower) through the boyar, to the knowledge of the negotiations 
temptuously pointing to the gun-boats as they droy abies * velow. Cannon roured, and the clash of bayonets, and that were suspected to be commencing between the hos- 
out of fire 
‘If they would,” said he, ¢ | 
pacha for five minutes, the bow-string 


ue rua batk 

yells of dying men, filled the building. ‘The crisis of| podariate and the Greeks of Albanig. When the boyar 
‘but make me capudan |the conflict seemed to be close to the spot where she sat ;| was found impracticable, he was deluded into the hands 
should be round |she heard the very blows of the scimitars. of the pacha of Rudschuck by the hope of recovering 
very captain in that fleet. They will now At length the door gave way, and an Albanian officer} Theodore; and by the artifice of a jugglery familiar to 
. tell lies of what they have jrushed in at the head of a crowd of soldiery. He stopped,/ the dexterous spy, he was kept alive, alike as an instru. 
done, and, befo ‘and looked in amazement at the group before him; but ment and a hostage, until, in the troubles of the govern- 
rascals below will be among us. What say you, pri-/the soldiery shrank from the dread of contagion: they) ment, his existence was forgotten, 
” jhurried up to finish the struggle on the roof, and the| The barge had now made its way through the multi- 


the neck of e 


go back to drink their cotlee 
|, before they have lighted their first pipe, these 


soner, to the leap . 

Hebe sci at and seized the boyar’s a s he | chamber was suddenly cleared. Hebe glanced upwards) tude of showy chaloupes that literally covered the Bos- 
tood where a single step would have seut bim tech ajas the Albanian was turning from the threshold. The |phorus ; and its passengers, with lighter hearts than often 
hundred feet. But his p rple sity was gone; the sight ‘truth flashed on her; she saw—Theodore! There was) |]anded there, entered the seraglio gardens to be led to the 
of imminent hazard had restored the native vigour of his|a gesture, a cry, a rush to meet each other, and wea of the new sultan. Among the crowd of offi- 


cers and guards, who in the tumult of the day, were still 

In joy beyond the power of words, he saw her restored | quartered in the gardens, the boyar, as he passed, found 
to him; and the whole spirit of her sensitive and noble} himself addressed by a man magnificently habited, and 
heart was told in the recovering smile with which diel exddinidly of the first distinction. The soldiery fell back 
| fell upon his neck, and blessed the “mercy that had suf-|as he advanced; and Cantacuzene vainly tried to con- 


resolution : and telling the Turk « that he knew too well | fainted in his arms, 
the wanton cruelties of the populace, to sufler himself to 
fall into their hands,” he calmly loaded the carbines, and 


looked round for some spot in which they might make 


their defence to the last. 

The roof was extensive, and covered with those little | fered her to see him once more before—it called her | ceive his purpose from the peculiar and searching look of 
domes which the Turk plants on every thing. Be-jaway. | the very handsome countenance before him, 
hind one of them, which was perforated as a kind of} But Theodore had other visions for her, and he " At last, the stranger burst into a laugh, and asked, 
ventilator to the rude hospital of the fortress, Cantacu- | her of « happiness that awaited them both ;” and first, o f| “ Whether he always forgot his old friends? and how 


lanted Hebe and himself. But while he listened tie complete security of the fortress, which he had just) long was it since he had seen the Danube ?” The words 


zene plan 
i . . . . ~ . 
intensely for the approach of the assailants, his ear was been the instrument of rescuing from the insurgents. developed the mystery—the bold boatman of Rudschack 
caught by deep groans in the cell be iin Some words} Hebe mournfully pointed to the boyar and Constan-| stood before him. 
in his native tongue thrilled through him, and he de- tine. But-her lover’s senses, less prepossessed by sad-| | The boyar highly enjoyed the recognition, and was 


ess, soon ordered them effectual assistance ; and within] proceeding to enquire how prosperity had arrived to him 
“}fe came a few hours Hebe and all she loved were steering in one|at last; but the question was interrupted by the arrival 
under my charge a month since, by an order trom the of the barges of the flect for the palace of Bairactar. of a concourse of the chief officers of the court to attend 
the only one allowed) Constantinople looked as if it had put on its pomp to| the triumphant vizier in his progress through the city. 
to see him; and he has since lain ill, of what he calls a) weleome them. The insurrection had been concluded |The name of Bairactar was echoed by the soldiery with 
fever, but which I have shrewd — may turn out by the expulsion of the revolters from the Seven Towers. | universal acclamation ; and, in the boatman, the boyar 
The attendants The attack on the sea-line having been suspended to lull| saw the famous restorer of the Moslem throne. 


manded of the governor who lay there. 
« A state-prisone "Phe was the answer. 


} 


vizier. <A mute of the seraglio was 


to be only vicina ra nd of the mninge 


have got the same idea, and for some ¢ ays they have re- the populace into security, the gun-boats had thrown on 
fused to go near the cell.” shore a strong detachment of the Albanians, who stormed —— 
« And he is left to die of famine,” exclaimed the boyar. |the principal quarters of the revolt, and the towers fell to P ee 
. CHAPTER XXXII. 


“He is my countryman. I must see bim.” |'I'‘heodore. 
« And catch the plague?” said the Turk. Cantacu- Battle had now given way to rejoicing; and every The anxieties of those victims of private and public 
zene looked at his young companion, and fear for her kiosch along the shore was echoing with martial music.|hazard were now at an end. The boyar prepared to re- 
made him pause, while his hand was already on the dvor Constantinople poured out her myriads, delighted at the! turn to his country, loaded with every mark of honour 
: vescape from the hazards of assault, and exulting in the} by the sultan, in recompense for his trials; and in the 
« My father,” said Hebe, “let no thought of me stop largesses of a new sultan, The gilded boats of the high! still higher gratification of returning with more than 
you now. Our lives are hopeless. Or, could we give officers and opulent Turks darted along the water as| purified character to the court of his sovereign. 
them up better than in an act of mercy !” glittering and swift as flying fish; and, off the seraglio} Constantine had received a lesson which was worth 
She led the way down the stair, A figure in the rich’ point, the Ottoman fleet lay at anchor, covered from pen-| even its severe price, and his future career of activity and 
i¢ Albanian cavalry, but tarnished and worn nant to deck with flags, and from beneath those pyramids] distinction gave proof of its value. 
to fragments, lay with his face downwards on a bed of jof every splendid dye of earth and air, rolling out salvos| But Hebe, the bewitching, the beautiful—she might 
straw. The boyar’s heart shrank ; a mist swam before (of artillery have had half the Ottoman dignitaries at her command, 
his eyes. His mind was one struggle of contradictory | Theodore’s story was brief. He exonerated his rash|and reigned over beglerbeys and pachalics, but for her 
emotions. An irrepressible instinct told him that the friend Constantine of every thing beyond the natural] waywardness in determining to abjure the honours of 
being before him was in some way or other of the high-|irritation of one disap pointed i in his passion. ‘They had|the land of Othman, and marry one of the humblest 
est import to him; yet he could not shape even his own | met accidentally on the evening of the féte of Bucharest.| members of the service of Wallachia. 
conceptions. Was it Theodore? or his own erring son? | Words arose, and Theodore, reluctantly compelled to} ‘There was but one yet wanting to complete the joyous 
—that son to whom his paternal heart was still bound, |draw his sword, was severely wounded. Coming foot-| party that, mounted on the finest Arabians of the sultan’s 
Ife dreaded to find him dead; he dreaded to find him steps foreed Constantine to leave him on the ground|stables, and escorted by a troop of the Albanian spahis, 
living; he dreaded to find him worn away with remorse, until he could send assistance. The footsteps were those} bade farewell to Constantinople. Hebe had insisted on 
and perishing in the double bitterness of conscience and |of a gang of the marauders frequent about the public} not setting forth until she had found that one. 
disease. But more than all, he dreaded to find him en-|celebrations ; and w ho, conceiving that he was a person-} A lover’s jealousy might have been roused by this 
jage of rank, carried him off, to keep him concealed until] solicitude ; but its object was past the age of alarms. It 


of the passag 


uniform of t 


| 
| 


snared into an apostate, 
Hebe felt the agonies of her father’s spirit in the qui- ‘they should receive the reward for his discovery. was the old caloyer ; whose kindness had made a singular 
verings of his worn frame ; and with an effort of decision, On their way to the mountains, the gang were plun-| impression on her grateful heart. 
that sent the blood from her cheek, and the light from her |dered in their turn by a troop of Albanian klephts,} Yet the strictest search was ineffectual. The des- 
eyes, she tottered over to the bedside, and laid her hand |coming to join their countrymen under the celebrated] perate transactions of an unlicensed capital, made still 
on the head of the plague-stricken. | Bairactar. more violent by revolution, had sent many a man to a 
A deep groan showed that life was not utterly gone.| ‘Theodore, unable to resist, was carried along with| nameless grave ; and the utmest result of her enquiries 


The suffe rer strugyled, lifted up his face, and gaze dw idly }them, The intelligence of the boyar’s seizure reached] was, that the venerable pilgrim was not lingering in any 
round, ‘Phe boyar and Hebe exclaimed at once, “ Con- | him at Rudschuck ; and, in the hope of rescuing him,} Turkish dungeon. 
stantine!” he took service with Bairactar, who, indignant at the} Bairactar rode with the boyar some miles from the 
«“ My son! my unfortunate, beloved boy !” pronounced |deposition of his old master, Selim, was marching for} gates, and gave way to his bold and buoyant spirit in the 
the father, as he threw himself upon the ground; and, | Constantinople; ; and who, though he arrived too late to/ recollections of the brief period that had intervened be 
anticipate the cruelty of the usurper, yet had, by his}tween his handling the oar and the sceptre. 


clasping him in his arms, they lay insensible together. 
bold assault of the seraglio, hurled him from the throne,! “I cannot tell,” said he, laughing, “but that I site 


i 


Hebe stood gazing at them as they lay ; and baliaeed | 





that the last human beings, for whom she desired to live, |ard received the vizierste for his reward. to thank you for the change. There is something in luck 
were dead beneath her eyes. Constantine, too, had his story. Disanpointed love| all over the world; but in Turkey, every thing. 
A heavy trampling on the roof, and the cry of the go-jlLed made Buchaiest hateful to him, and on the evening} “TI felt when I took you into my boat, that some good 
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THE WALLACHIAN’S TALE. 51 











fortune was coming ; and you see how it has turned out. 
The truth is, your talk stirred me up; for I saw in my 
passenger a man who knew more of the world than our 


uttered an abrupt “ farewell,” and striking in the spur,| He laid his hand on the map of his domains, and 
dashed across the plain towards Constantinople, with his} gravely putting it in his pocket, put in its place upon 
whole glittering train sweeping after him, like a flying} the table, “ A letter from the most high and mighty ser- 


whole divan, if their beards were twice as long, and I} rainbow. 
determined that you should hereafter have something to 
say of your boatman. 


vant of the Padisha,* Zil-Ullah,;—Mustafa the Bairac- 


His departure and his forebodings left them grave ; and | tar,+ vizier and lord of the twenty-one horse-tails,§ of 
as they lingered on the hill to take a last view of the} thealem,| the tahl,{ the tugh,** the sanjak,}+ and the two 


« Even the money that you gave me haditsuse. For, /magnificent and fearful city, in which they had all ex-| bairaks,:; &c. &c. commanding that the faithful and no- 
in looking for a safe place to deposit my day’s gain, dou-|perienced such rapid and anxious changes of fortune,| ble, the boyar Cantacuzene, be received with all honour-, 


| 


ble what I had ever made before, I broke down an old}Hebe remarked upon the mystery of that disposal of|dignities, and emoluments, suitable to one who had 
partition, where some frightened slave had hid his hoard, |kingdoms, by which the noblest position of the world] 


and never lived to look for it again. 

cupied me half the night, kept me from paying my regu-|of the race of Othman. 

lar visit to the pacha with his tax on the day’s profits,} “Providence will yet vindicate its wisdom,’ 

and thus saved me from being laid side by side with him | boyar with solemn fervour. 

in the general massacre which closed my roguish friend 

Achmet’s glories. 
«“ AsI found that the times were made for sons of|only to execute a great act of retribution. 


, 


said the 


found favour in the eyes of the invincible king of kings 


This business oc-|for the seat of civilised empire was placed in the hands/of the earth, the Padishah Mahmoud,—by his slave, 


the Hospodar of Wallachia.” 
The sovereign bowed his head to the table at the 


sight of this formidable missive. The council would 


“If this monstrous blemish on human society have | have bowed still lower to its bearer, if he had given them 
been suffered to stain the earth for so many ages, it is} 
If the most! Bucharest. He walked to the council-chamber through 


}time; but his business was done with them and with 


chance, I scattered a little of my new-found gold in col-|undisguised aud incurable barbarism, a barbarism that) rows of congratulating friends; who had just discovered 
lecting a few of my old campaigning acquaintance. They j resists civilisation as much as the rock resists the plough-|that the traitor and meudicant was one of the richest 


liked the money and they did not dislike the service. Ijshare, have been flung into the midst of the most intel-| 


nobles in the principality, and not unlikely to sit as the 


had more regard for the fallen Selim than for the un-jlectual region of the world; if the most hideous blind-| master of that council-board, which he now so con- 


| 


natural villain who seized his throne, and I marched with |ness to the truths of immortal wisdom, and the most) temptuously left to recover its senses. 


the green banner in my hand, until the affair was ended |savage system of repulsion to Christianity, have been 
as you see.” 


But he had other thoughts ; and ordering his equipages 


established in the birth-place and most honoured land of/ through the gates, rejoiced at every step that carried 


« And now,” said the boyar, “ you have nothing to do|Christianity ; and the blasphemies of the infidel have | him farther from his worshipers, and nearer his home. 


but to follow the impulse of your genius, and by reform-jbeen suffered on the soil which saw the hallowed pre-| 


“ When I go,” said he to Hebe, “ where all must go 


ing the evils of the state, make yourself an honour to|sence of the apostle, the martyr, and the King of both! in time, let me have the Armenian’s epitaph : 


your country, and an object of admiration and esteem tojand all! can we think that such things were suffered 
Europe.” without a cause ? 

The vizier’s brow grew cloudy. “ Boyar, you talk] “It was not the naked ferocity of the mountaineer of 
like an anchoret. Reform the evils of the state! Is it}the Caucasus, or the camel-driver of the Houran, that 
possible to reform the evils of any state? They may|could break down the armed strength of the empire of 
have the art among you of turning geese into eagles by |the Constantines ; nor is it the vigour of the brutal con- 
a touch of office ; but here we are not so clever. querors that has since sustained them against the rising 

“ Yet, boyar, I have sworn to make the trial, and I now |strength and intellect of Europe. ‘The Saracen and the 
tell you how it will end. For three months you will see | Turk were but the ministers of a judgment long threat- 
Bairactar shouted after by the whole population of Tur-|ened and long delayed upon a mighty people found in- 
key, as something more than mortal; and honest and|capable of dominion. Palestine fell ages before, for its 
brave men taking the place of sots and slaves. In three |crimes against the first teachers of the truth. And Con- 
months more you will see the whole population shouting |stantinople, too, fell for its crimes against men of whom 
against him; and sots and slaves quietly seated on their |the world was not worthy; who, in the long succession 
embroidered cushions again ; a cobbler commanding our 


| 


« You see my place in this verdant field, 
I give my soul to the regions of death ; 

The world I leave to God. 

You who see my tomb, 

Say for me, 
Lord, I have sinned.’ 
But none shall have to say for me, like the Armenian, 
‘I give my goods to the robbers, ” 
oe 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Cantacuzene’s return to the mountains was the signal 





for universal joy. His peasantry, whom his absence had 


of eras of treachery, ignorance, and corruption, started | alarmed even less for the natural havoc of a confiscated 


fleets, a tailor at the head of our armies, a shawl-weaver|up from time to time like meteors, at once to throw a| property than for the fate of a general protector and 


conducting our negotiations, and a cook, famous for 
Greek puff-paste and Italian omelets, the depository of|the surrounding degeneracy. 

the purse, the brains, and the conscience of the sultan;| “ Yet even that punishment may be now approaching 
and, to make all sure, Bairactar’s corpse hung up by the Jits end. 
heels—for, rely upon your boatman, that he will never 
suffer this foolery to be done while he is alive.” 

He halted to bid farewell. The boyar, Hebe, and |grave only makes eternal and sublime, will not be aban-| 
Theodore, alike grateful for the services of this distin-}doned for ever. ‘The voice of the prophet has long de-| 
guished and extraordinary man, detained him with new |clared that it shall throw off its chains. A voice is rising 
expressions of their interest in his continued prosperity. |to give fulfilment to the prophecy. 

The vizier gave a melancholy smile. 
the prophet,” said he, “ men rise, from the sanjak* to the [It shall be echoed from the four quarters of the winds ; | 





alem,t as birds rise before the fowler—to be shot. A |and the land of the Temple and of the Churches shall | gether. 


short life to the lofty is the law of the moslemin, and we }yet see glorious days.” 
must all obey the law. From the highest to the lowest, 


The land, blessed by the footsteps of beings|impression that the old 
who at this hour circle the throne of thrones, and at this| cruel, catastrophe in his attempts for her preservation, 
hour are looking down upon it with that love which the! haunted Hebe; and no entreaties of Theodore could 


Itcomes from clouds} counted for by herself. 


passing light upon the nation, and show the contrast of} friend, came in crowds exulting at his presence among 


them once more, 
Yet one spirit was still but partially cheered. The 
valoyer had perished by some 


prevail on her to fix the day of their union, until some 
tidings of him should be obtained. 

Her interest in the old man was scarcely to be ac- 
The boyar could conceive it 


“ In the land of|and darkness, from the trumpet of the invisible throne.| only to arise from the agitation and anxicty left by the 


scenes in which they had been so perilously involved to- 
Her lover, vexed and grieved by the strange 
melancholy of this lovely creature, in the height of en- 


Cantacuzene reached the court of the hospodar—at |joyment, and the brightest hour of youth, tried argu- 


death, the great peace-maker, keeps the quict of the|the precise moment in which sovereign sufferance,} ment; and when answered but by a sigh, tried ridicule. 


land. The sultan, before he sets his foot on the steps of |sedulously urged by private rapacity, had been exhaust- 
the throne, strangles his brothers, uncles, nephews, and {ed ; and the first sound that reached him on entering | 


“ We have been spoiled, my Hebe, for the dulness of 
a country life by the delights of Constantinople. Who 


cousins, wherever he can lay hold on them ; the merchant |the gates of Bucharest was a proclamation, declaring| would not pine for the howlings of the hundred thousand 
stabs his clerks for a ducat more or less in their accounts ; |that every cottage, peasant, and bramble on his estates, | half-starved dogs that run through the streets from sun- 


the voluptuary hangs his cook for a pinch of assafatida | had become the property of the public. 
too much or too little, in the sauce of his broiled lamb;| His fate hung upon his heel. 


set to sunrise; driving sleep from all but the deaf and 


If he had turned it in| the dead; or for the scarcely less harmonious howling 


the husband poisons his wife for a word ; and who can Jany direction but one, he would have finished his days| of the Turks, Jews, and negroes, all day insisting on 


suppose that, in so much gratuitous justice, such notori-| within the bars of the state-prison. 
ous culprits as prime ministers can escape ?”’ 


your buying their wares.—The breeze on a mountain 


But he was bold ; knew the ways of the mighty ; and} road, or from a line filled with flowers, is a much more 


He smiled, and putting his hand expressively to his}knew that the true way to contend with robbery, whe-| tasteless indulgence than the air of the wet, plashy, 


sinewy throat, “here is the true place of power among |ther in deserts or in cities, is to confront it. 


Without} dark, and pestilential lanes of Galata, or of the crumb- 


us. It is the bowstring alone that puts us in the path |stopping to throw off his robe for a court costume, or to} ling rows of mingled prisons and hovels that beetle over 


and out of the path of fortune. 
fifteen viziers, since the siege of Vienna, the average life | palace vestibule, and demanded an instant audience. 
is just three years and a half. ‘The mute revenged the} His tone was so little like that of a ruined man, that 
wounded majesty of the empire; and the sultan had |the laced and embroidered personages who turn the key 
generally the happiness of joining his minister before |of life and death on the suitors to princes, the crowd of 
the culprit was cold.—The half year will be enough]|chamberlains, began to conceive, with the sagacity of 
for me.” courts, that Cantacuzene, might have the disposal of 
Europe knows how soon and how fatally the prediction | wands, ribbons, and aiguillettes, after all. . 
was made true. The bold beyar gave them no time to change their 
The vizier sank into silence. Non2 spoke; until, on|sudden obcisances, but walked straight on into the coun- 
a rising ground, suddenly reining up his charger, he|cil chamber; where he found that public property, in 
Wallachia, meant private plunder ; and that his estates 
were in a rapid process of being carved out among his 
most particular friends, 


* The banner of an aga or colonel. 
t The banner of a vizier. 
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Of the hundred and|perfume a curl of his moustaches, he rode into the| the passenger from Constantine’s Gate to Cape San De- 


metrio. A field of corn must be less attractive than the 
thriving cemetery, that meets you wherever you turn from 
the mighty Stamboul.—Our rustics are not to be com- 
pared with the mob running before the bamboo-bearers 


of the kaimakan,§§ to hang some butcher or baker, foolish 





+ “ The shadow of God.” 


* « Emperor.” 
G § The Asiatic provinces. 


“ The standard-bearer.’ 
The great standard surmounted with the crescent. 
{The military music. ** The three horse-tails, 

+t The green silk standard, of the size of Mahomet’s 
$+ Large field banners. 
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§§ Head of the police. 
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enough to let himself be detected with a pair of uneven! He had set out to enquire in Bucharest whether she| arsenals, North Corner, and the way which leads to Salt- 
scales—nor the heavy quiet of a night in the country had ever returned. The sight of Hebe in the dress of ash. And you will see ships building, and ships in or- 
with the passevend* rattling their pikes on the pave-| ler sex and rank gave him new hope; and to obtain full| dinary ; and ships repairing, and ships fitting ; and hulks 
ment, and yelling their “ yangen var} every five min-| conviction, he had now traveled to the village where his) and convict ships, and the guard ship ; ships ready to 
utes; or the rush and roar of a flame that spreads from| wife died. The proof was there complete ; and he once | sail and ships under sail ; besides lighters, man-of-war’s 
street to street as fast as g horse can gallop, and burns a!again had a tie to the world—one of the softest and boats, dock-yard boats, bum-boats, and shore-boats. ; In 
whole district before m#ning; or, to finish the picture loveliest ties that can bind the human heart—a daugh-| short, there is a great deal to see at Plymouth besides 
of social and city enjoyments, an insurrection, a general ‘ter’s love. the sea itself: but what I particularly wish now, is, that 
uprising of a quarter of a million of beings, that look; Happiness was from that hour in the mansion; and) you should stand at the battery of Mount Edgcumbe 
as if they had risen from the lower regions, hideous,|Cantacuzene and the caloyer still survive, occupied in| and look into Barn Pool below you, and there you will 
squalid, and furious settlers of the state ; giddy as idiots, | the enjoyments of benevolent and intellectual minds. | see, lying at single anchor, a cutter ; and you may also 
But Hebe was and is, what woman was made to be, | see, by her pendant and ensign, that she is a yacht. — 
as a wilderness of leopards.” the cheerer and the charm of all. Her heart, noble by Of all the amusements entered into by the nobility 
Hebe answered only with a smile. |nature, and elevated by feelings and principles nobler | and gentry of our island, there is not one so manly, so 
One evening, as the boyar, dejected by her strange) than nature, had been only brightened and animated by | exciting, so patriotic, or so national, as yacht-sailing. It 
melancholy, was takinga lonely ride through his grounds, trial. The singular course of that trial, however, is sin-| 1s peculiar to England, not only from our insular posi- 
he overtook a peasant who was going to the next village! gular only to the ear of civilised and settled countries. | tion and our fine harbours, but because it requires a cer- 
for medical aid to a sick traveller. | For in our restless soil, the border land of Europe and tain degree of energy and a certain amount of income 
Cantacuzene, in the familiar habit of enquiring into! Asia, the only extraordinary event of the whole is the rarely to be found elsewhere. It has been wisely fos- 
the circumstances of his people, turned to the man’s cot-| escape of a prince from the indiscriminate sacrifices of | tered by our sovereigns, who have felt that the security 
tage ; and struck with the invalid’s manners, offered him | the seraglio. |of the kingdom is increased by every man being more 
the superior accommodation of his palace. | But that escape is already history. or less a sailor, or connected with the nautical profes- 
Hebe’s cry of delight at secing him explained who he! The boy Mahmoud is the present celebrated and able sion. It is an amusement of the greatest importance to 
was, better than any detail of his own. She had found ‘sultan ; a sovereign whose intelligence and intrepidity the country ; as it has much improved our ship building 
her old guide, companion, and friend. | would have distinguished him in any age of Europe. and our ship fitting, while it affords employment to our 
The caloyer’s surprise at finding the scimitar-bearer; The accidental protector, the concealment in the bath-) seamen and shipwrights. But if I were to say all that 


turned into a young and lovely female was no sooner | furnace, and the search for him by the executioners, are | I could say in praise of yachts, I should never advance 


overcome, than he exhibited a joy even beyond the na-| as well known as the revolution which took him from) With my narrative, I shall therefore drink a bumper to 
ithe health of Admiral Lord Yarborough and the Yacht 


tural emotion of recovering a noble creature whom he | the furnace to place him on the throne. 
had never expected to see again. His own exertions for} His hazard and preservation ; the fate of the unfortu- Club, and proceed. : é ; 
her recovery had not been wanting. After losing her} nate Selim ; the deposition of the usurper Mustafa, who| ¥ ou observe that this yacht is cutter-rigged, and that 
in Constantinople, he had lingered through the most) was subsequently put to death; the reforms of Bairac-| she sits gracefully on the smooth water. She is just 
dangerous hours of the insurrection, for the chance of|tar; the tumults which followed them ; and _ his death heaving up her anchor; her foresail is loose, all ready to 
finding some traces of a being to whom he had been|by the blowing up of the building in which he had| cast her—in a few minutes she will be under weigh. 
singularly attached. His next resource was to return to fought to the last, and which was, probably, blown up| You see that there are some ladies sitting at the taffrail ; 
Mount Athos, in the hope that the Greek might have re-| by his own hand; are matters not yet twenty years old. and there are five haunches of venison hanging over the 


wild as madmen, senseless as fanatics, and blood-thirsty 


turned to the convent; “and there,” said he, “an inci-! ~ Before the week was closed, Hebe had one protector! Stern. Of all amusements give me yachting. But we 
dent occurred, that might tempt a man dead to the world! more, who would not surrender his right of protection | must go on board. The deck, you observe, is of narrow 
to try its lottery of happiness again.” |for a throne. You may believe at once in the humility ¢eal planks as white as snow ; the guns are of polished 


‘The caloyer here checked himself; and the remainder of her taste, and my knowledge of the story; for he| brass; the bitts and binnacles of mahogany ; she is 
Fr P ; painted with taste; and all the mouldings are gilded. 
There is nothing wanting; and yet how clear and how 
Theodore’s turn to demand her compliance. But, while } ‘ . : , | unencumbered are her decks! Let us go below. This 
he was soliciting her promise, a note from the caloyer| Considerable anxiety having been expressed to ger is the ladies’ cabin: can any thing be more tasteful or 
was handed to her, entreating “that she would defer her the contents of the Naval Annual just received, the! elegant! is it not luxurious? and, although so small, 
marriage till she saw him again.” Theodore flew to his) remaining “Tales of the Great St. Bernard” have been | dves not its very confined space astonish you, when you 


of the narrative was reserved for the boyar’s private ear.| who tells it to you—is Theodore. 


Hebe had now obtained all that she asked ; and it was} 
—=—__——— 








apartment, to demand his revocation of “so inadmissible postponed, that the Annual may be inserted beeneiitateast view so many comforts so beautifully arranged ? This is 
and inconsiderate a request.” But the caloyer was ; as bbe the dining-room, and where the gentlemen repair. What 
gone; and Hebe was firm in her determination to wait !¥ 3 they will then be continued. can be more complete or recherché 2? and just peep into 
his return. | their state-rooms and bed-places. Here is the stewatd’s 

The boyar thought this obedience unnecessary, but} room and the beaufet: the steward is squeezing lemons 
would not interfere; and Theodore exclaimed, in no! for the punch, and there is thé champagne in ice; and 
measured terms, against “the merciless caprices of the| & i) fc yD a v Pf 1 a IW u Py | I. by the side of the pail, the long corks are ranged up, 
sex; the want of decision in the heads of families; and | all ready. Now, let us go forwards; here are the men’s 
the vexatious interference of strangers ; and above all, of| BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. berths, not confined as in a man-of-war. No! luxury 
monks, who should have nothing to do with marrying starts from abaft, and is not wholly lost, even at the fore- 
or giving in marriage.” | . peak. This is the kitchen. Is it not admirably arranged ? 

A week passed away—a fortnight—a month; and on} THE THREE CUTTERS. What a multum in parvo! and how delightful are the 
the very night when Theodore was writing his farewell | = fumes of the turtle-soup! At sea we do meet with rough 
to Hebe and happiness, and buckling on his sabre to! CHAPTER I. weather at times; but, for roughing it out, give mea 
volunteer among the troops of South America, the cuveun: een aie. yacht. _ Now, that I have shown you round the vessel, 
caloyer arrived. I must introduce the parties on board. 

The venerable man passed in silence through the| Reader, have you ever been at Plymouth? If you} You observe that florid, handsome man in white trow- 





crowd who waited to welcome an arrival on which so have, your eye must have dwelt with ecstacy upon the) sers and blue jacket, who has a telescope in one hand, 
much depended. He looked at no one. Theodore, and | beautiful property of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe: if) and is sipping a glass of brandy and water which he has 
even the boyar, were equally passed by. In an emotion) you have not been at Plymouth, the sooner that you} just taken off the skylight. That is the owner of the 
which shook every nerve of his frame, he advanced to! go there, the better. At Mount Edgcumbe you will be-| vessel, and a member of the Yacht Club. It is’ Lord 
Hebe, laid his hand in benediction on her bended head, | hold the finest timber in existence, towering up to the| B : he looks like a sailor, and he does not much 
and bursting into tears of joy, called her “ his child, the} summits of the hills, and feathering down to the shingle! belie his looks ; yet I have seen him in his robes of state 
child of his lost, his loved Matilda.” jon the beach, And from this lovely spot you will wit-/ at the opening of the house of lords. The one near to 
While he sat gazing in speechless delight on his} ness one of the most splendid panoramas in the world.| him is Mr. Stewart, a lieutenant in the navy. He holds 
daughter, who sank in his arms overpowered by filial | You will see—I hardly know what you will not see— on by the rigging with one hand, because, having been 
thankfulness and love, the boyar briefly told the story| you will see Ram Head, and Cawsand Bay; and then | actively employed all his life, he does not know what to 
that had defied the feelings of the husband and the| you will see the Breakwater, and Drake’s Island, and|do with hands which have nothing in them. He is a 
father. bees Devil’s Bridge below you; and the town of Ply-| protégé of Lord B.; and is now on board as sailing- 
Hebe’s resemblance to his deceased wife had deeply! mouth and its fortifications, and the Hoe; and then you| master of the yacht. 
increased the interest which the caloyer took, since their| will come to the Devil’s Point, round which the tide rene| That handsome, well-built man who is standing by 
first meeting, in the young Greek. But the dress per-| devilish strong; and then you will see the New Victual-| the binnacle, is a Mr. Hautaine. He served six years as 
plexed him; for he had known that his child was a/ ling Office,—about which Sir James Gordon used to! midshipman in the navy, and did not like it. He then 
daughter. On his return to the convent, some letters} stump all day, and take a pinch of snuff from every man} served six years in a cavalry regiment, and did not like 
which Hebe had left behind in the haste of preparing| who carried a box, which all were delighted to give, and! it. He then married, and, in a much shorter probation, 
for her voyage, made it probable that she could at least| he was delighted to receive, proving how much pleasure | found that he did not like that. But he is very fond of 








assist him in the search. may be communicated merely by a pinch of snuff—and| yachts and other men’s wives, if he does not like his own ; 
_ then you will see Mount Wise and Mutton Cove; _ and wherever he goes, he is welcome. 
* The night patrol. + The watchword in case of fire.| town of Devonport, with its magnificent dock-yard and! That young man with an embroidered silk waistcoat 
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THE THREE CUTTERS. 











and white gloves, bending to talk to one of the ladies, 
isa Mr. Vaughan. He is to be seen at Almack’s, at Crock- 
ford’s, and everywhere else. Every body knows him, 
and he knows every body. He is a little in debt, and 
yachting is convenient. 

The one who sits by the lady is a relation of Lord 
B.; you see at once what he is. He apes the sailor: he 
has not shaved, because sailors have no time to shave 
every day ; he has not changed his linen, because sailors 
cannot change every day. He has a cigar in his mouth, 
which makes him half sick, and annoys his company. 
He talks of the pleasure of a rough sea, which will drive 
all the ladies below—and’then they will not perceive 
that he is more sick than themselves. He has the mis- 
fortune to be born to a large estate, and to be a fool. His 
name is Ossulton. 

The last of the gentlemen on board whom I have to 
introduce, is Mr. Seagrove. He is slightly made, with 
marked features full of intelligence. He has been 
brought up to the bar; and has. every qualification but 
application. He has never had a brief, nor has he a 
chance of one, He is the fiddler of the company, and 
he has locked up his chambers, and come, by invitation 
ef his lordship, to play on board of his yacht. 

I have yet to describe the ladies—perhaps I should 
have commenced with them—I must excuse myself upon 
the principle of reserving the best to the last. All puppet- 
showmen do so; and what is this but the first seene in 
my puppet-show ? 

We will describe them according to seniority. That 
tall, thin, cross-looking lady of forty-five is a spinster, 
and sister to Lord B. She has been persuaded very 
much against her will to come on board ; but her notions 
of propriety would net permit her niece to embark un- 
der the protection of endy her father. She is frightened 
at every thing; if a rope is thrown down on the deck, 
up she starts, and cries, “Oh!” if on the deck, she 
thinks the water is rushing in below: if down below, 
and there is a noise, she is convinced there is danger ; 
and, if it be perfectly still, she is sure there is something 
wrong. She fidgets herself and every body, and is quite 
a nuisance with her pride and ill-humour; but she has 
strict notions of propriety, and sacrifices herself as a 
martyr. She is the Hon. Miss Ossulton. 

The lady who, when she smiles, shows so many dim- 
ples in her pretty oval face, is a young widow of the 
name of Lascelles. She married an old man to please 
her father and mother, which was very dutiful on her 
part. She was rewarded by finding herself a widow 
with a large fortune. Having married the first time to 
please her parents, she intends now to marry to please 
herself; but she is very young, and is in no hurry. 

That young lady with such a sweet expression of 
countenance, is the Hon. Miss Cecilia Ossulton. She is 
lively, witty, and has no fear in her composition; but 
she is very young yet, not more than seventeen—and 
nobody knows what she really is—she does not know 
herself. These are the parties who meet in the cabin of 
the yacht. The crew consists of ten fine seamen, the 
steward, and the cook. There is also Lord B.’s valet, 
Mr. Ossulton’s gentleman, and the lady’s maid of Miss 
Ossulton. There not being accommodation for them, 
the other servants have been left oa shore. 

The yacht is now under weigh, and her sails are all 
set. She is running between Drake’s Island and the 
main. Dinner has been announced. As the reader has 
learnt something about the preparations, I leave him to 
judze whether it be not very pleasant to sit down to din- 
ner in a yacht. The air had given every body an ap- 
petite ; and it was not until the cloth was removed, that 
the conversation became general. 

“Mr. Seagrove,” said his lordship, “ you very nearly 
lost your passage ; 1 expected you last Thursday.” 

“I am sorry, my lord, that business prevented my 
sooner attending to your lordship’s kind summons.” 

“ Come, Seagrove, don’t be nonsensical,” said Hau- 
taine; “ you told me yourself, the other evening, when 
you were talkative, that you had never had a brief in 
your life.” 

“And a very fortunate circumstance,” replied Sea- 
grove: “for if I had had a brief, I should not have 
known what to have done with it. It is not my fault; 
I am fit for nothing but a commissioner ; but still I had 
business, and very important business, too; I was sum- 
moned by Ponsonby to go with him to Tattersall’s, to 


give my opinion about a horse he wishes to purchase,; “ Without encumbrance, uncle !—You forget that 
and then to attend him to Forest Wild to plead his) there will be a wife.” 
cause with his uncle.” “ And you forget that there will be five thousand acres 

“It appears, then, that you were retained,” replied/in a ring-fence.” 

Lord B.; “may I ask you whether your friend gained| “Indeed, uncle, you ring it too often in my ears, that 
his cause ?”’ I should forget it; but much as I should like to be the 

« No, my lord, he lost his cause, but he gained a suit.” | happy possessor of such a property, I do not feel in- 

«“ Expound your riddle, sir,” said Cecilia Ossulton. | lined to be the happy possessor of Miss Percival; and 

“The fact is, that old Ponsonby is very anxious that! the more so, as I have never seen the property.” 
William should marry Miss Percival, whose estates join « We will ride over it to-merrow, William.” 
on to Forest Wild. Now, my friend William is about “ Ride over Miss Percival, uncle! that will not be 
as fond of marriage as I am of law, and thereby issue) very gallant. I will, however, one of these days, ride 
was joined.” | over the property with you, which, as well as Miss Per- 

«“ But why were you to be called in?” enquired Mrs.) cival, I have not as yet seen.” 

Lascelles. “ Then I can tell you, she is a very pretty property.” 

«“ Because, madam, as Ponsonby never buys a horse; “If she were not in a ring-fence.” 
without consulting me Y “In good heart, William.—That is, I mean an excel- 

“ T cannot see the analogy, sir,” observed Miss Ossul- | lent disposition.” 
ton, senior, bridling up. | Valuable in matrimony.” 

“Pardon me, madam: the fact is,” continued Sea-| “ And well tilled—I should say well educated, by her 
grove, “that, as I always have to back Ponsonby’s horses, | three maiden aunts, who are the patterns of propriety.” 
he thought it right that, in this instance, I should back} “ Does any one follow the fashion ?” 
him ; he required special pleading, but his uncle tried! “In a high state of cultivation; that is, her mind 
him for the capital offence, and he was not allowed coun-| highly cultivated, and according to the last new system 
sel. As soon as we arrived, and I had bowed myself|—what is it ?” 
into the room, Mr. Ponsonby bowed me out again—} “A four-course shift, I presume,” replied William, 
which would have been infinitely more jarring to my} laughing; “that is, dancing, singing, music, and draw- 








feelings, had not the door been left a-jar.” ling.” 
“ Do any thing but pun, Seagrove,” interrupted Hau-} “ And only seventeen !—Capitai soil, promising good 
taine. crops. What would you have more ? 


“ Well, then, I will take a glass of wine.” “ A very pretty estate, uncle, if it were not the estate 
“ Do so,” said his lordship; “but, recollect, the whole of matrimony. I am sorry, very sorry, to disappoint 
company are impatient for your story.” you; but I must decline taking a lease of it for life.” 
“TI can assure you, my lord, that it was equal toany| “Then, sir, allow me to hint to you, that, in my tes- 
scene in a comedy.” | tament, you are only tenant at will. I consider it a duty 
Now, be it observed, that Mr. Seagrove had a great) that I owe to the family, that the estate should be re- 
deal of comic talent; he was an excellent mimic, and/ united. That can only be done by one of our family 
could alter his voice almost as he pleased. It was a cus-| marrying Miss Percival; and as you will not, I shall 
tom of his to act a scene as between other people, and | now write to your cousin James, and if he accept my 
he performed it remarkably well. Whenever he said | proposal, shall make Aim my heir. Probably he will 
that any thing he was going to narrate was “as good} more fully appreciate the advantages of five thousand 
as a comedy,” it was generally understood by those who | acres in a ring-fence.” 
were acquainted with him, that he was to be asked so to} And Mr. Ponsonby directed his steps toward the door. 
do. Cecilia Ossulton therefore immediately said, “ Pray! “ Stop, my dear uncle,” cried William, rising up from 
act it, Mr. Seagrove.” ihis easy-chair ; “ we do not quite understand one an- 
Upon which Mr. Seagrove—premising that he had other. It is very true that I would prefer half the pro- 
not only heard, but also seen all that had passed—chang- perty and remaining single to the two estates and the 
ing his voice, and suiting the action-to the word, com-| estate of marriage ; but, at the same time, I did not tell 
menced. “It may,” svid he, “ be called | you that I would prefer beggary to a wife and five thou- 
sand acres in a ring-fence. I know you to be a man of 
Five Thousand Acres in a Ring-Fence.” | your word —I accept your proposal, and you need not 
| put my cousin James to the expense of postage.” 
We shall not describe Mr. Seagrove’s motions; they | 
must be inferred from his words. “ Very good, William; I require no more: and as f 
“ It will, then, William,” observed Mr. Ponsonby, stop-| know you to be a man of your word, I shall consides 
ping, and turning to his nephew, after a rapid walk up this match as settled. It was on this account only that 
and down the room with his hands behind him under|I sent for you, and now you may go back again as soon 
his coat, so as to allow the tails to drop their perpendicu-| as you please—I will let you know when all is ready.” 
lar about three inches clear of his body, “I may say,| “I must be at Tattersall’s on Monday, uncle; there is 
without contradiction, be the finest property in the coun- a horse I must have for next season. Pray, uncle, may 
try—five thousand acres in a ring-fence.” 'I ask when you are likely to want me ?” 
«I dare say it will, uncle,” replied William, tapping} « Let me see—this is May—about July, I should 
his foot as he lounged in a green morocco easy-chair ; think.” 
“and so, because you have set your fancy upon having} «July, uncle! Spare me—I cannot marry in the dog- 
these two estates enclosed together in a ring-fence, you! days.—No, hang it! not July.” 
wish that I should also be enclosed in a ring-fence.” | “Well, William, perhaps, as you must come down 
“And a beautiful property it will be,” replied Mr.) once or twice to see the property—Miss Percival, I 


Ponsonby. ishould say—it may be too soon—suppose we put it off 
“ Which, uncle 7—the estate, or the wife ?” | till October.” 
“ Both, nephew, both; and I expect your consent.” | “ October—I shall be down at Melton.” 


“ Uncle, I am not avaricious. Your present property | “ Pray, sir, may I then inquire what portion of the 
is sufficient for me. With your permission, instead of} yéar is not, with you, dog-days ?” 

doubling the property, and doubling myself, I will re-} «Why, uncle, next April now—I think that would 
main your sole heir, and single.” do.” 

“ Observe, William, such an opportunity may not oc-| « Next April—Eleven months, and a winter between. 
cur again for centuries. We shall restore Forest Wild| Suppose Miss Percival was to take a cold, and die !—” 
to its ancient boundaries. You know it has been divided! “I should be excessively obliged to her,” thought 
nearly two hundred years. We now have a glorious, William. 
golden opportunity of reuniting the two properttes ; ms « No! no!” continued Mr. Ponsonby, “there is no- 
when joined, the estate will be exactly what it was when! thing certain in this world, William.” 
granted to our ancestors by Henry the Eighth, at the| “ Well then, uncle, suppose we arrange it for the first 
period of the Reformation. This house must be pulled! hard frost 2” 
down, andthe monastery left standing. ‘Then we shali} “We have had no hard frosts lately, William. We 
have our own again, and the property without encum-! may wait for years. T’he sooner it is over the better. 





branco.” {Go back to town, buy your horse, and then come down 
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THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 





dear William, to oblige your unc le—never | 
mind the dog-days.”” 


‘Well, sir, if l am to make 
out of respect for you, I will even marry 


a sacrifice 
! \ halves; 
in July, without any regard to the thermometer.” 

‘You | are a good boy, William. Do you want a 


had one to-day,” thought William, and was 
‘T shall be most thankful, sir—they sell 


wl hs ive 
almost at fault. 

horse-flesh by the 

« And you pay in pounds. 

“Thank you, sir, I’m all obed and ['}l keep my 

i re 9 1 be I} go and buy 

hall be ready to take the ring-fence 


ounce nowadays.” 
The re, 


ience; 


William.” 


word, even if : a comet. 


the horse, and hen I's 





“ Yes, and your get over it cleverly, I’ve no doubt.— | 


Five thousan , William, and—a pretty wife iy 

‘ Have you any ‘farthe r commands, uncle ?”’ said Wil- 
liam, depositing the cheque in his pocket-b« 0k. 

“ Now, my dear boy, are you going?” 

« Yes, sir: I dine at the Clarendon.” 

“ Well, then, g my compliments and 
excuses to your friend Seagrove.—You will come Tues- 


ood-by e.—Mak« 


day or Wednesday.” 

“ Thus was concluded the marria 
Ponsonby and Emily Percival, and the poachen of the 
two estates, wane h formed together the great desideratum, 
—fir > thousand acres in a ring-fence. 4 

Mr. Seagrove finished, and looked round for approba- 
tion. 

“Very good, indeed, Seagrove,” said his lordship, 
a glass of wine after that.” 
give much for Miss Percival’s chance of 


ge between William 


“you must take 


‘T would not 


happin« s,”’ observed the elder Miss Ossulton. 
«Of two evils choose the least, they say,” observed 
Mr. Huutaine. “ Poor Ponsonby could not help himself.” 


“That's a very polite observation of yours, Mr. Hau- | 
tainc—I thank you, in the name of the sex,” replied Ce- | 
cilia Ossulton. 

* Nay, Miss Qssulton, would you like to marry a 
person whom you never saw P 

“ Most certainly not; but when you mentioned the 
two evils, Mr. Hautaine, I appeal to your honour, did 
you not refer to marriage or beggary ?” 

«“T must confess it, Miss Ossulton; but it is hardly 
fair to call on my honour to get me into a scrape.” 

«JT only wish that the offer had been made to me,” 
observed Vaughan; “I should not have hesitated as 
Ponsonby did.” 

« Then I heg you will not think of proposing for me,” 


said Mrs. Lascelles, laughing ;—for Mr. Vaughan had 
been excessively attentive, 
“It appears to me, Vaughan,” observed Seagrove, | 


that you have slightly committed yourself by that re- 
mark.” 

Vaughan, who thought so too, replied: “Mrs, Las- 
celles must be aware that I was only joking.” 

«Fie! Mr. Vaughan,” cried Cecilia Ossulton, “ you 
know it came from your heart.” 

«“ My dear Cecilia,” said the elder Miss Ossulton, “you 


forget yourself—what can you possibly know about gen- | 


tlemen’s hearts ?” 

“The Bible says, ‘that they are deceitful and despe- 
rately wicked,’ aunt.” 

« And cannot we also quote the Bible against your 
sex, Miss Ossulton 7” replied Seagrove. 

«Yes, you could, perhaps, if any of you had ever read 
jt,’ replied Miss Ossulton, carelessly. 

“Upon my word, Cissy, you, are throwing the 
gauntlet down to the gentlemen,” observed Lord B. 
« but [I shall throw my warder down, and not permit this 
combat a-l’outrance. 
wine, gentlemen,—we will take our coffee on deck.” 

«“ We were just about to retire, my lord,” observed the | 
elder Miss Ossulton, with great asperity ; “I have been 
trying to catch the eye of Mrs. Lascelles for some time. 
but—” 

«“T was looking another way, I presume,’ 
Mrs. Lascelles, smiling. 

“Tam afraid that [ am the unfortunate culprit,” said 
Mr. Seagrove; “I was telling a little anecdote to Mrs. 


fuasce lles—” 


” interrupted 


“ Which, of course, from its being communicated in | 


an under tone, was not proper for all the company to 
hear,” replied the elder Miss Ossulton: 


it shall not be} 














| Lascelles is now ready—” ntiuaall she, bridling up, as | officer i is very often “ in the wind,” of course from the 
|she rose from her chair. | very nature ‘of his profession ), is a Lieutenant Apple- 
« Atall events, I can hear the remainder of it on deck,” ‘boy. He has served in every class of vessel in the ser- 
‘replied Mrs. Lascelles. The ladies rose, and went into vice, and done the duty of first-lieutenant for twenty 
the cabin: Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles exchanging very years ; he is now on promotion—that is to say, after he 
significant smiles, as they followed the precise spinster, has taken a certain number of tubs of gin, ‘he will be 
| who did not choose that Mrs. Lascelles should take the rewarded with his rank as commander. It is a pity that 
lead merely because she had once happened to have | what he takes inside of him does not count, for he takes 
‘been married. ‘I'he gentlemen also broke up, and went it morning, noon, and night. He is just filling his four- 
on deck. teenth glass ; he always keeps a regular account, as he 

“ We have a nice breeze now, my lord,” observed Mr. never exceeds his limited number, which is seventeen : 
Stewart, who had remained on deck, “ and we lie right | then he is exactly down to his bearings. 
up Channel.” The master’s mate’s name is Tomkins; he has served 

“So much the better,” replied his lordship; “we his six years three times over, and has now outgrown his 
ought to have been anchored at Cowes a week ago. | ambition, which is fortunate for him, as his chances of 
They will all be there before us.” |promotion are small. He prefers a small vessel to @ large 

«Tell Mr. Simpson to bring me a light for my cigar,” |one, because he is not obliged to be so particular in his 
said Mr. Ossulton to one of the men. | dress—and looks for his lieutenantcy whenever there 

Mr. Stewart went down to his dinner; the ladies and | shall be another charity promotion. He is fond of soft 
the coffee came on deck ; the breeze was fine, the weather | bread, for his teeth are all absent without leave; he pre- 
(it was April) almost warm ; and the yacht, whose name | fers porter to any other liquor, but he can drink his glass 
was the Arrow, assisted by the tide, soon left the Mew-/of grog, whether it be based upon rum, brandy, or the 
stone far astern. liquor now before him. 

Mr. Smith is the name of that young gentleman, whose 
jacket is so out at the elbows; he has been intending to 
mend it these last two months, but is too lazy to go to his 
chest for another. He has been turned out of half the 
ships in the service for laziness; but he was born so— 

Reader, have you ever been at Portsmouth? If you/and therefore it is not his fault. A revenue-cutter suits 
have, you must have been delighted with the view from | him, she is half her time hove to; and he has no objection 
|the saluting battery ; and, if you have not, you had better [to boat-service, as he sits down always in the stern-sheets, 
|go there as soon as you can. From the saluting battery | which is not fatiguing. Creeping for tubs is his delight, 

you may look up the harbour, and see much of what 1 jas he gets over so little ground. He is fond of grog, but 
have described at Plymouth: the scenery is different; \there is some trouble in carrying the tumbler so often to 
but similar arsenals and dock-yards, and an equal portion | ‘his mouth ; so he looks at it, and Jets it stand. He says 
| of our stupendous navy, are to be found there. And you |little, because he is too lazy to speak. He has served 
| will see Gosport on ‘the other side of the harbour, and |more than eight years ; but as for passing—it has never 
Sally Port close to you; besides a great many other |come into his head. Such are the three persons who are 
places, which, from the saluting battery, you cannot see. ‘now sitting in the cabin of the revenue-cutter, drinking 
And then there is the Southsea Beach to your left. Be-|hot gin-toddy. 

fore you, Spithead, with the men-of-war, and the} “Let me see, it was, I think, in ninety-three or ninety- 
Motherbank, crowded with merchant vessels ;—and|four. Before you were in the service, Tomkins.” 

there is the buoy, where the Royal George was} “ May-be, sir; it’s so long ago since I entered, that I 
wrecked, and where she still lies, the fish swimming in |can’t recollect dates,—but this I knew, that my aunt died 
but that is not all; you|three days before.” 

« Then the question is, when did your aunt die ?” 
“Oh! she died about a year after my uncle.” 

« And when did your uncle die ?” 

“T'll be hanged if I know!” 

«“ Then, d’ ye see, you’ve no departure to work from. 


—<—a—— 
CHAPTER II. 


CUTTER THE SECOND. 








and out of her cabin windows: 
can also sce the Isle of Wight,—Ryde, with its long 
wooden pier, and Cowes, where the yachts lie. In fact, 
ithere is a great deal to be seen at Portsmouth as well as 
lat Plymouth; but what I wish you particularly to sce, 
| just now, is a vessel holding fast to the buoy, just off the 
saluting battery. She is a cutter; and you may know | However, I think you cannot have been in the service at 
that she be longs to the Preventive Service by the number |that time. We were not quite so particular about uni- 
of gigs and galleys which she has hoisted up all round |form as we are now.” 
‘her. She looks like a vessel that was about to sail with} “Then I think the service was all the better for it. 
a cargo of boats. ‘Two on deck, one astern, one on each | Nowadays, in your crack ships, a mate has to go down 
side of her. You observe that she is painted black, and jin the hold or spirit-room, and after whipping up fifty 
all her boats are white. She is not such an elegant |empty casks, and breaking out twenty full ones, he is ex- 
vessel as the yacht, and she is much more lumbered up. | pected to come on the quarter-deck as clean as if he was 





| 


I perceive you drink no more | 


| She has no haunches of venison over the stern ; 
think there is a leg of mutton, and some cabbages hang- 
ing by their stalks. But revenue-cutters are not yachts. 
You will find no turtle or champagne ; but, nevertheless, 
/you will, perhaps, find a joint to carve at, a good glass of 
grog, and a hearty welcome. 

Let us go on board. You observe the guns are iron, 
and painted black, and her bulwarks are painted red: it 
is not a very becoming colour; but then it lasts a long 
while, and the dock-yard is not very generous on the 
score of paint—or lieutenants of the navy troubled with 
‘much spare cash. She has plenty of men, and fine men 
they are; all dressed in red flannel shirts, and blue 
trousers; some of them have not taken off their canvass 
or tarpawling petticoats, which are very useful to them, 
as they are in the boats night and day, and in all 
weathers. But we will at once go down into the cabin, 
|where we shall find the lieutenant who commands her, 
a master’s mate and a midshipman, They have each 
their tumbler before them, and are drinking gin-toddy, 
‘hot, with sugar—capital gin, too, ’bove proof; it is from 
that small anker, standing under the table. It was one 
that they forgot to return to the custom-house when they 
made their last seizure. We must introduce them. 

The elderly personage, with grizzly hair and whiskers, 
a round pale face, and a somewhat red nose (being too 


‘but if Mrs,/much in the wind will make the nose red, and this old 


but I |just come out of a bandbox.” 


“ Well, there’s plenty of water alongside, as far as 
the outward man goes, and iron dust is soon brushed 
off. However, as you say, perhaps a little too much is 
expected ; at least, in five of the ships in which I was 
first-lieutenant, the captain was always hauling me over 
the coals about the midshipmen not dressing properly, as 
if I was their dry nurse. I wonder what Captain Prigg 
would have said, if he’d seen such a turn-out as you, 
Mr. Smith, on his quarter-deck.” 

“TI should have had one turn-out more,” drawled 
Smith. 

«“ With your out-at-elbows jacket, there, heh !” con- 
tinued Mr. Appleboy. 

Smith turned up his elbows, looked at one and then 
at the other; after so fatiguing an operation, he was 
silent. 

“ Well, where was I? Oh! it was about ninety-three 
or ninety-four, as I said, that it happened—Tomkins, fill 
your glass, and hand me the sugar,—how do I get on ?— 
This is No. 15,” said Appleboy, counting some white 
lines on the table by him; and taking up the piece of 
chalk, he marked one more line on his tally. “I don’t 
think this so good a tub as the last, Tomkins, there’s 
a twang about it—a want of juniper—however, I hope 
we shall have better luck this time. Of course, you 
know we sail to-morrow.” 
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THE THREE CUTTERS. 














































































































the «T presume so, by the leg of mutton coming on board.” fit. Hilloa! what’s this? € onfound it! what's the mat-|not possibly tell which of t irds of the air, or beast 
rple- « True—true—I’m regular—as clock-work. After) ter with the teddy? Heh, Mr. Tomkins?” field, or fist of the sea, you are cramming d 
ser- being twenty years a first-lieutenant, one gets a little | Mr. Tomkins tasted, but, like the lieutenant. he had rthr If all t s 
enty method—lI like regularity. Now the admiral has never! made it very stiff; and, as he had also taken largely | guise,” is an old end 1 it, the 
r he omitted asking me to dinner once, every time I have | fore, he was, like him, not quite so clear in hi is rething wrol ty ‘ ‘ ul 
| be come into harbour, except this time. I was so certain of|nation: “It has a queer twang, sir; Smith, wh: a grand French 1 y eat every t ance 
that it, that I never expected to sail, andI have but two shirts} Smith took up his glass, tasted the contents: nd would serve you up the head « mon} » has 
akes clean in consequence.’ “ Salt water,” drawled the midshipman lof the s ill-pox, as a-la- —=t} 
our- « That’s odd, isn’t it? and the more so, because he ‘Salt water! so it is, by heavens!” cried Mr. Ap-jis, if you did not understand Fre if you did, the 
> he has had such great people down here, and has been giv-| pleboy. | woul | call it, rete d'amour a-lEthiopique, and then 
en : ing large parties every day.” “Salt as Lot’s wife !—by cll that’s infamous !” eric IW 1 be even more puzzled. <As for their wine, 
« And yet I have made three seizures, besides sweep-| the master’s mat: jihere is no disguise in that— half vinegar. No, no! 
rved ing up those thirty-seven tubs.” “ Salt water, sir!” cried Jem, in a f —expocting a} : you ean live just as cheaply, if you choose ; 
» his «T swept them up,” observed Smith. salt ee] for supper. land then you will have good meat, good v getables, good 
s of « That's all the same thing, younker—When you've} “Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Appleboy, tossing the conter er, and a good glass of grog—and what is of 
arge been a little longer in the service, you'll find out that the} of the tumbler in the boy’s face,—*salt water. V+ i nee, you will 1 company. Live 
his commanding officer has the merit of all that is do: ne—| well sir—very well!” with friends, and d ke a fool of yourself, 
here but you're green yet. Let mesee, where wasI? Oh! —! “It warn’t me sir,” replied the boy, making up a pite -| Iw i not have cond { to have noticed this 
soft It was about ninety-three or slontieGeen, asI said. At) ous lock. j place, had it not been that I h 1 to observe a ves- 
pre- that time I was in the Channel fleet-—Tomkins, [’ll} “No, sir, but you said the cook -vas sober lsel which is lying ng the pier-wharf, v a plank 
slass trouble you for the hot water—this water’s cold—Mr.| “He was not so very much disguised, sir,” replied |from the shore to her gunnel. It is low water, and she 
the Smith, do me the favour to ring the bell—Jem, some | Jem. om iground, and the plank dips down at h an angle, 
hot water.” “Oh! very well—never mind. Mr. Tomkins, in case | that we is a work of danger to go cither in or out of her. 
hose « Please, sir,” said Jem, who was barefooted, as well|I should forget it, do me the favour to put the kettle of} iy ou observe that there is nothing very remarkable in her, 
gz to as bareheaded, touching the lock of hair on his forehead,| salt water down in the report. The scoundrel! Ir n {She is a cutter, and a good sea-boat, and sails well be- 
> his “ the cook has capsized the kettle—but he has put ene! very sorry, gentlemen, but ‘there’s no means of having elf re the wind. She is short for her breadth of beam, and 
the on.” any more gin- toddy y—but never mind, we'll see to thi not ied. Simugglers do not arm now—the service 
:0— «“Capsized the kettle! hah !—very well—we'll talk| to-morrow. ‘i'wo can play at this; and if I don’t sal is too dat us; they effect their purpose by cunning, 
sults about that to-morrow. Mr. Tomkins, do me the favour | water their grog, and make them drink it, too, I have jnot by 1 Nevertheless, it requires that smugglers 
tion to put him in the report ; I may forzetit. And pray, sir, been twenty years a first-lieutenant for nothing—that’s |s i he smart, active fellows, and keen- 
eets, how long is it since he has put more on?” all. Good night, gentlemen; and,” continued the lieu-| witt they can do nothing. This vessel has not a 
ight, «“ Just this moment, sir, as I came aft.” tenant, in a severe tone, “ you'll keep a «0 look-out, re » in is valuable. She has some 
, but “ Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow :—you bring} Mr. Smith—do you hear, sir und f lace, a undred_ px ls of tea, a 
n to the kettle aft as soon as it is ready. I say, Mr. Jem, is “Yes,” drawled Smith, “but it’s not watch vy | ‘ ty ankers of brandy— 
says that fellow sober ?” was my first watch, and, just now, it struck one bel as} st ( i oat. Alltl k 
rved «“ Yees, sir, he be sober as you be.” “You'll keep the middle watch, then, Mr. Smith,” jis a heavy ¢ thick they trust to them- 
ever « It’s quite astonishing what a propensity the common | said Mr. Appleboy, who was not a little put out ; “ and, | sel 
) are sailors have to liquor. Forty odd years have I been in the} Mr. Tomkins, let me know as soon as it’s daylight. Toy Th Vv al 
king service, and I’ve never found any difference : I only wish! get my bed made. Salt water all that’s blue! How- ) t ¢ I every 
I had a guinea for every time that I have given a fellow | ever we'll see to that to-morrow morning.” 1ys, and every mam 
rety- seven-water grog during my servitude as first-lieutenant, Mr. Appleboy then turned in; so did Mr. T ] thev are . lifleen 
I wouldn’t call the king my cousin. Well, if there’s no|and so did Mr. Smith, who had no idea of | rt f them, and { i at that long 
at I hot water we must take luke-warm—it won't do to heave| middle watch because the cook was sk and had fill ‘] \ er, as they 
died to. By the L—d Harry! who would have thought it?] | up the kettle with salt water. As for what happened |are to sail 
—I’m at No. 16!—Let me count—yes! surely I must} in ninety-three or ninety-four, I really would int m= by-the-by, i 
° have made a mistake.—A fact, by heaven !” continued | reader if I knew, but I’m afraid that that most curi ‘ - ed her him- 
Mr. Appleboy, throwing the chalk down on the table.} story is never to be handed down to posterity. with dark whiskers 
«Only one more glass, after this—that is if I have The next morning, Mr. Tomkins as usual, forgot t 4 ne is Jack Pickersgill 
counted right—I may have seen double.” report the cook, the jar of butter, and the kettle of -; You} | much above a common 
rom. «“ Yes,” drawled Smith. water; and Mr. Appleboy’s wrat! a ad long been appease 4ilor in H ers are good, he is re- 
ce at “ Well, never mind—Let’s go on with my story. It} before he remembered them. At daylight the heutenaut ka very « yd rather a dandy in 
uni- was either in the year ninety-three er ninety-four, that ir ame on deck, having only slept away half of the sixte ( how politely he takes off his 
I was in the Channel fleei—we were then a-breast of| and a taste of the seventeenth salt-water glass of gin- hat t t I hman, with wi he has just tled 
wr it. Torbay.” | touay. He rubbed his gray eyes, that he might peer jacco he beats Johnny Crapaud at his own weapons. 
ljown “Here be the hot water, sir,” cried Jem, putting the) through the gray of the morning; the fresh breeze bi And then there is an air of con a feeling of con- 
fifty kettle down on the deck. about his grizzly locks, and cooled his rubicund cious superiority about Jack; sce how he treats the 
3 eXx- “Very well, boy. By-the-by, has the jar of butte r| The revenue- emt r, whose name was the “ Active,” c 1, de haut en tthe same t that he is very 
was come on board ?” off irom the buoy; and, with a fresh breeze, steered | | fact is, that Jack is of a very 1, old family, 
« Yes, but it be broke all down the middle ; I tied him/ course for the gi iles’ passage. received a very excellent education: but he was an 
ir as up with a rope yarn.” forphan, his friends were poor, and could do but little for 
shed “ Who broke it, sir?” er oe iim; he went out to India as a cadet, ran away, and 
ch is «“ Coxswain says as how he didn’t.” CHAPTER UL te 1 in a schooner which smuggled opium into China, 
was « But who did, sir ?” nd then came home. He took a liking to the employ- 
over « Bill Jones gave it to me, and I’m sure as how I so — | , and is now laying up a very pretty little sum : not 
y, as didn’t.” Reader! have you been to St. Mal 1 Tf you! ‘that he intends to stop ; no, as soon as he has enough to 
rigg “ Then who did, sir, Task you ?” you were glad uch to leave t ho d, if t out a vessel for himself, he intends to start again for 
you, “T think it be Bill Jones, sir, ’cause he’s fond of but-| have net, t advice, an bs do not yourself the | India, and with ow » cargoes of opium, he will return, he 
ter, I know, and there be very little left in the jar.” trouble to go at ‘e that or: other French port in/trusts, with a hands me fortune, and reassume his family 
wled “ Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow morning.!the Channel. ‘here is not one worth looking at. The y jn ime. Such are “0 k's intentions ; and, as he eventuall; 
Mr. Tomkins, you'll oblige me by putting the butter-jar| have made one or two artificial ports, and they are no| means to reappear as a gentleman, he preserves his gen 
con- down in the report, in case it should slip my memory.| great things; there is no getting out or getting in. Injtlemanly habits; he neither drinks, hor chews, nos 
Bill Jones, indeed, looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in his} fact, they have no harbours in the Channel, while we}smokes. He keeps his hands clean, wears rings, and 
then mouth—never mind. Well it was as I said before—it| have the finest in the world; a peculiar dispensation of ts a gold f-box ; notwithsta , Jack 
was was in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, when I was| Providence, because it knew that we should want the me of t it f sailors nen know 
in the Channel fleet; we were then off Torbay, and had! and France would not. In France, what are called | lit, Hi lof fi las keen a Jack has 
three just taken two reefs in the topsails. Stop, before I go on|are al! alike, nasty narrow holes, only to be ¢ ‘ la t t —all the lace is his own 
s, fill with my story, I'll take my last glass—I think it’s the| certain times of tide and certain winds; made up of ba-| 1, if } safe, he will clear some 
) 1— last: let me count—yes, by heavens I make out sixteen,| sins, and back-waters, custom-houses, and cabarets; just ‘ \ n fashior iop mn 
vhite well told! Never mind, it shall be a stiff one. Boy,| fit for smugglers to run into, and nothing naore : id, fT ureauy a » take the wl off his 
e of bring the kettle, and mind you don’t pour the hot water} therefore, they are used for very little els thi. 
jon’t into my shoes, as you did the other night. There, that’ Now, in the dog-hole called St. Maloes there is sc ne} That t tly 1 at econd in 
ere’s will do. Now, Tomkins, fill up yours; and you, Mr.} pretty land, although a great deficiency of marine-sce1 th He i 
hope Smith: let us all start fair, and then you shall have} But never mind that: stay at home, and don’t go a! pro} hen there 
you my story—and a very curious one it is, I can — drink sour wine, because they cal] it Bordeaux, an a difficulty, which 2 In a set nd in 
you ; I wouldn’t have believed it myself, if I hadn’t seen! cat villanous trash, so disguiesd by cooking that you cat n-{comt rand. His name is ¢ lle is always merry 
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56 
—half sailor, half tradesman; knows the markets, runs | 
up to London, and does business as well as a chapman 
—lives for the day, and laughs at to-morrow. | 
That little punchy old man, with long gray hair and | 
fat face, with a nose like a note of interrogation, is the 
next personage of importance. He ought to be called 
the sailing master, alth ymagh he goes on shore in|} 





France, off the English coast he never quits the vessel. 
When they leave her with the goods, he remains on 
board; he is always to be found off any part of the 

he may be ordered ; holding his position in 
defiance of gales, and tides, and fogs: as for the revenue- 
vessels, they all know him well enough, but they cannot 
touch a vessel in ballast, if she has no more men on board | 
than allowed by her tonnage. He knows every creek, 
corner, of the coast ; how the tide runs in| 
de, eddy, or current. That is his value. 
ilis name Is Morrison. | 

You observe that Jack Pickersgill has two excellent | 
supporters in Corbett and Morrison ; his other men are 
youd seamen, active, and obedient, which is all that he 
requires. I shall net particularly introduce them. 

«“ Now you may call for another (tre, my lads, and 
that must be the last; the tide is flowing fast, and we 
shall be afloat in half an hour, and we have just the | 
breeze we want. What d’ye think, Morrison, shall we 


coast wiiere 


and hole, and 


—tide, halt-ti 


have dirt?” | 
“T’ve been looking just now, and if it were any other 
month in the vear I should say, yes; but there’s no 


trusting April, captain. Howsomever, if it does blow 
off, Vil promise you a fog in three hours afterwards.” 

“That will do as well. 
with Duval?” 

« Yes, after more noise and chari 
in the stock-exchange would make in England. He 
fought and ibbled for an hour, and I found that,| 
without some abatement, I never should have settled 


Corbett, have you settled 


‘ ae 
vari than a panic 


the affiir.” | 

« What did you let him off?” 

*« Seventeen sous,” replied Corbett, laughing. 

« And that satisfied him?’ enquired Pickersgill. 

«“ Yes—it was all he could prove to be a surfatre: 
two of the knives were a little rusty. But he will al- 
ways have something off; he could not be happy with- 
would commit suicide, if he 


t 
t 
1 
bh 


out it. Ll realty think he 
had to pay a bill without a deduction.” | 
“Let hin live,” replied Pickersgill. “Jeannette, a 
I 

bottle of Volnay, of 1811, and three glasses.” } 
Jeannette, who was the fille de cabaret, soon ap-| 
eared with a bottle of a wine, seldom called for, except 

} , 
by the captain of the Happy-go-lucky. | 
lit?!’ said she, as she placed the bot- 


“You sail to-night 
tle before him. | 
Pickersgill nodded his head. 
“Thad ast said Jeannette ; “I thought 
you were ail taken by a revenue cutter, and put into a 
I went to see you, and I did not know one of | 
you again—you were all changed.” | 
“ Very likely, Jeannette—you would not be the first | 
who did not know their friends again when in misfor- | 


ange dream,” 


cachot. 


tune. ‘There was nothing strange in your dream.” | 
“ Mais, m * 
«“ No, that you are not, Jeannette; you are a good| 
girl, and some of these fine days I'll marry you,” said | 
Corbett. 
“ Doit étre bien beau ce jour-la, par example,” re- 
plied Jeannette, laughing; “ you have promised to mar- 
ry me every time you have come in, these last three 


t Diew! je ne suis pas comme ca, moi. 
5 


years.” 

“ Well, that proves I keep to my promise, any how.” 

“Yes; but you never go any farther.” 

“{ can't spare him, Jeannette, that is the real truth,” 
said the captain; * but wait a little—in the mean time, 
here is a five frane-piece to add to your petite fortune.” | 

“ Merci | aad 


i, monsieur le capitaine ; bon voyage ! | 





THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 








flies away first, I shall be in jail in a week ; if the white, 


[ shall be back here.” 

“ Well?” said Pickersgill, laughing. 

“Tt wasn’t well,” answered Morrison, tossing off his 
wine, and putting the glass down with a deep sigh ; * for 
the cursed blue pigeon flew away immediately.” 

“ Why, Morrison, you must have a chicken heart to 
be frightened at a blue pigeon,” said Corbett, laughing, 
and looking out of the window ; * at all events, he has 
come back again, and there he is sitting by the white 
one.” 

“It’s the first time that ever I was called chicken- 
hearted,” replied Merrison, in wrath. 

“ Nor do you deserve it, Morrison,” replied Pickers- 
gill; “but Corbett is only joking.” 

« Well, at all events Pil try my luck in the same way, 
and see whether I am to be in jail: I shall take the blue 
pigeon as my bad omen, as you did.” 

The sailors and Captain Pickersgill all rose and went 
to the window, to ascertain Corbett’s fortune by this new 
species of augury. The blue pigeon flapped his wings, 
and then he sidled up to the white one; at last, the white 
pigeon flew off the wall and settled on the roof of the 
adjacent house. “ Bravo! white pigeon,” said Corbett; 
“I shall be here again in a week.” The whole party, 
laughing, then resumed their seats ; aud Morrison’s coun- 
tenance brightened up. As he took the glass of wine 
poured out by Pickersgill, he said, « Here’s your health, 
Corbett; it was all nonsense, after all—for, d’ye see, I 
can’t but put in jail without you are. We all sail in 
the same boat, and when you leave me, you take with 
you every thing that can condemn the vessel—so here’s 


| success to our trip.” 


«“ We will all drink that toast, my lads, and then on 
board,” said the captain ; “ here’s success to our trip.” 

The captain rose, as did the mates and men, drank 
the toast, turned down the drinking vessels on the table, 
hastened to the wharf, and, in half an hour, the Happy- 


igo-lucky was clear of the port of St. Maloes. 


—_>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
PORTLAND BILL. 


The Happy-go-lucky sailed with a fresh breeze and a 
flowing sheet from St. Maloes, the evening before the 
Arrow sailed from Barn Pool. The Active sailed from 
Portsmouth the morning after. 

The yacht, as we before observed, was bound to Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight. The Active had orders to cruise 
wherever she pleased within the limits of the admiral’s 
station; and she ran for West Bay, on the other side of 
the Bill of Portland. The Happy-go-lucky was also 
bound for that bay, to land her cargo. 

The wind was light, and there was every appearance 
of fine weather, when the Happy-go-lucky, at 10 o’clock 
on the ‘Tuesday night, made the Portland lights; as it 
was impossible to run her cargo that night, she hove to. 

At 11 o’clock, the Portland lights were made by the 
revenue cutter, Active. Mr. Appleboy went up to have 
a look at them, ordered the cutter to be hove to, and then 
went down to finish his allowance of gin-toddy. At 12 
o'clock, the yacht Arrow made the Portland lights, and 
continued her course, hardly stemming the ebb tide. 

Day broke, and the horizon was clear. The first on 
the look-out were, of course, the smugglers; they, and 
those on board of the revenue cutter, were the only two 
interested parties—the yacht was neuter. 

“There are two cutters ia sight, sir,” said Corbett, 
who had the watch ; for Pickersgill, having been up al- 
most the whole night, had thrown himself down on his 
bed with his clothes on. 

“ What do they look like ?” said Pickersgill, who was 
up in a moment. 

“ One is a yacht, and the other may be; but I rather 


Jeannette held ber finger up to Corbett, saying, with a) think, as far as I can judge in the gray, that it is our old 


smile, “* mechant and then quitted the room. 


«Come, Morrison, help us to empty this bottle, and 


then we will all go on board. 


lfriend off here.” 


« What! old Appleboy ?” 
“Yes, it looks like him; but the day has scarcely 


‘IT wish that girl wouldn’t come here with her non-! broke yet.” 


sensical dreams,” said Morrison, taking his seat ; «I don’t | 
like it. 


revenue cutter, 


“ Well, he can do nothing in a light wind like this; 


hen alle seid th » should be taken by : ; . : 

Whea she said that we should be taken by a} and, before the wind, we can show him our heels: but 
1 € ly » mY © ) | . . . . 

[ was looking at a blue and a white) are you sure the other is a yacht?” said Pickersgill, 


pigeon sitting on the wall opposite ; and I said to myself, | coming on the deck. 


now, if that be a warning, | will sec: if the blue pigeon | 








“You're right,” said Pickersgill, «that is a yacht; 
and you're right there again in your guess—tHat is the 
stupid old Active, which creeps about creeping for tubs. 
Well, I see nothing to alarm us at present, provided it 
don’t fall a dead calm, and then we must take to our 
boat as soon as he takes to his; we are four miles from 
him at least. Watch his motions, Corbett, and see if 
he lowers a boat. What does she go now? four knots 
—that will soon tire their men.” 

The positions of the three cutters were as follows :— 

The Happy-go-lucky was about four miles off Port- 
land Head, and well into West Bay. The revenue cut- 
ter was close to the Head. The yacht was outside of 
the smuggler about two miles tothe westward, and about 
five or six miles from the revenue cutter. 

“ Two vessels in sight, sir,” said Mr. Smith, coming 
down into the cabin to Mr. Appleboy. 

“ Very well,” replied the lieutenant, who was /ying 
down in his standing bed-place. 

“The people say one is the Happy-go-lucky, sir,” 
drawled Smith. 

“Heh? what! Happy-go-lucky? yes, I recollect ; 
I’ve boarded her twenty times—always empty. How’s 
she standing ?” 

“She stands to the westward now, sir; but she was 
hove to, they say, when they first saw her.” 

“Then she has a cargo in her;” and Mr. Appleboy 
shaved himself, dressed, and went on deck. 

“ Yes,” said the lieutenant, rubbing his eyes again 
and again, and then looking through the glass, “ it is 
her sure enough. Let draw the fore-sheet-—hands make 
sail. What vessel's the other?” 

“ Don’t know, sir,—she’s a cutter.” 

“ A cutter? yes; may be a yacht, or may be the new 
cutter ordered on the station. Make all sail, Mr. Tom- 
kins; hoist our pendant, and fire a gun—they will un- 
derstand what we mean then; they don’t know the 
Happy-go-lucky as well as we do.” 

In a few minutes the Active was under a press of 
sail: she hoisted her pendant, and fired a gun. The 
smuggler perceived that the Active had recognised her, 
and she also threw out more canvass, and ran off more 
to the westward. 

“ There’s a gun, sir,” reported one of the men to Mr. 
Stewart, on board of the yacht. 

“Yes; give me the glass—a revenue cutter; then 
this vessel in shore, running towards us, must be a 
smuggler.” 

“She has just now made all sail, sir.” 

“ Yes, there’s no doubt of it; I will go down to his 
lordship—keep her as she goes.” 

Mr. Stewart then went down to inform Lord B. of 
the circumstance. Not only Lord B., but most of the 
gentlemen came on deck; as did soon afterwards the 
ladies, who had received the intelligence from Lord B., 
who spoke to them through the door of the cabin. 

But the smuggler had more wind than the revenue 
cutter, and increased her distance. 

“If we were to wear round now, my lord,” observed 
Mr. Stewart, “ she is just abreast of us and in shore, 
we could prevent her escape.” 

«“ Round with her, Mr. Stewart,” said Lord B., “we 
must do our duty, and protect the laws.” 

“ That will not be fair, papa,” said Cecilia Ossulton, 
“we have no quarrel with the smugglers; I'm sure the 
ladies have not, for they bring us beautiful things.” 

“ Miss Ossulton,” observed her aunt, “ it is not proper 
for you to offer an opinion.” 

The yacht wore round, and, sailing so fast, the smug- 
gler had little chance of escaping her; but to chase is 
one thing—to capture, another. 

“Let us give her a gun,” said Lord B., “ that will 
frighten her ; and he dare not cross our hawse.” 

The gun was loaded, and not being more than a mile 
from the smuggler, actually threw the ball almost a 
quarter of the way. 

The gentlemen, as well as Lord B., were equally ex- 
cited by the ardour of pursuit; but the wind died away, 
and at last it was nearly calm. The revenue cutter’s 
boats were out, and coming up fast. 

« Let us get our boat out, Stewart,” said his lordship; 
“and help them, it is quite calm now.” 


The boat was soon out: it was a very large one, 





“Yes; the king is more careful of his canvass.” 


usually stowed on, and occupied a large portion of, the 
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THE THREE CUTTERS. 











deck. It pulled six oars: and when it was manned, 
Mr. Stewart jumped in, and Lord B. followed him. 

« But you have no arms,” said Mr. Hautaine. 

« The smugglers never resist now,” observed Stewart. 

«Then you are going on a very gallant expedition, 
infeed,” observed Cecilia Ossulton ; “I wish you joy.” 

But Lord B. was too much excited to pay attention. 
They shoved off, and pulled towards the smuggler. _ 

At this time, the revenue boats were about five miles 
astern of the Happy-go-lucky, and the yacht about three | 
quarters of a mile from her in the offing. Pickersgill | 
had, of course, observed the motions of the yacht; had | 
seen her wear on chase, hoist her ensign and pendant, | 
and fire her gun. 

« Well,” said he, “this is the blackest ingratitude ; to | 
be attacked by the very people whom we smuggle for. | 
I only wish she may come up with us; and, let her at-| 
tempt to interfere, she shall rue the day: I don’t much | 
like this, though.” 





As we before observed, it fell nearly calm, and the 
revenue boats were in chase. Pickersgill watched them 
as they came up. 

« What shall we do,” said Corbett,— get the boat 
out ?” 

“Yes,” replied Pickersgill, « we will get the boat out, | 
and have the goods in her all ready: but we can pull) 
faster than they do, in the first place; and, in the next, 
they will be pretty well tired before they come up to us. 
We are fresh, and shall soon walk away from them; so 
I shall not leave the vessel till they are within half a/ 
mile. We must sink the ankers, that they may not) 
seize the vessel, for it is not worth while taking them | 
with us. Pass them along ready to run them over the 
bows, that they may not see us and swear to it. But we) 
have a good half hour and more.” 

“ Ay, and you may hold all fast if you choose,” said 
Morrison, “although it’s better to be on the right side 
and get ready ; otherwise, before half an hour, I'll swear 
that we are out of their sight: look there,” said he, 
pointing to the eastward at a heavy bank, “ it’s coming 
right down upon us, as I said it would.” 

« True enough, but still there is no saying which will 
come up first, Morrison ; the boats or the fog, so we must 
be prepared.” 

« Hilloa! what’s this? why, there’s a boat ¢oming) 
from the yacht.” 

Pickersgill took out his glass. 

« Yes, and the yacht’s own boat, with the name paint- 
ed on her bows. Well, let them come—we will have 
no ceremony in resisting them ; they are not in the act) 
of parliament, and must take the consequences. We | 
have nought to fear. Get stretchers, my lads, and hand- | 
spikes; they row six oars, and are three in the stern- 
sheets—they must be good men if they take us.” 

In a few minutes Lord B. was close to the smuggler. 

“ Boat, ahoy! what do you want!” 

« Surrender, in the king’s name.” 

« To what, and to whom, and what are we to surren- 
der? We are an English vessel coasting along shore.” 

«“ Pull on board, my lads,” cried Stewart; “I’m a 
king’s officer—we know her.” | 

The boat darted alongside, and Stewart and Lord B., | 
followed by the men, jumped on the deck. 

«“ Well, gentlemen, what do you want?” said Pick- 
ersgill. 

“ We seize you—you are a smuggler; there’s no de- 
nying it—look at the casks of spirits stretched along the 
deck.” 

“We never said that we were not smugglers,” re- 
plied Pickersgill ; «« but what is that to you? you are 
not a king’s ship, or employed by the revenue.” 

«“ No, but we carry a pendant, and it is our duty to 
protect the laws.” 

« And who are you?” said Pickersgill. 

“Tam Lord B.” 

«“ Then, my lord, allow me to say that you would do 
much better to attend to the framing of laws, and leave 
people of less consequence, like those astern of me, to 
execute them. ‘Mind your own business,’ is an old 
adage. We shall not hurt you, my lord, as you have 
only employed words, but we shall put it out of your 
power to hurt us. Come aft, my lads. Now, my lord, 
resistance is useless; we are double your numbers, and 








} main on board as before, and take the vessel to Cher- 





you have caught a Tertar.” 


Lord B. and Mr. Stewart perceived that they were in 
an awkward predicament. 

“You may do what you please,” observed Mr. Stew- 
art, “ but the revenue boats are coming up, recollect.” 

« Look you, sir, do you see the revenue cutter?” said 
Pickersgill. 

Stewart looked in that direction, and saw that she 
was hidden in the fog. 

“Tn five minutes, sir, the boats will be out of sight 
also, and so will your vessel; we have nothing to fear 
froin them.” 

“Indeed, my lord, we had better return,” said Mr. 
Stewart, who perceived that Pickersgill was right. 

“T beg your pardon, you will not go on board of your 
yacht so soon as you expect. ‘Take the oars out of the 
boat, my lads, two or three of you, and throw in a cou- 
ple of our paddles for them to reach the shore with. 
The rest of you knock down the first man who offers to 
resist. You are not aware, perhaps, my lord, that you 
have attempted piracy on the high seas.” 

Stewart looked at Lord B. It was true enough. The 
men of the yacht could offer no resistance; the oars 
were taken out of the boat, and the men put in again. 

«“ My lord,” said Pickersgill, « your boat is manned— 
do me the favour to step into it: and you, sir, do the 
same. I should be sorry to lay my hands upon a peer 
of the realm, or a king’s officer even on half pay.” 

Remonstrance was vain; his lordship was led to the 
boat by two of the smugglers, and Stewart followed. 

“Twill leave your oars, my jord, at the Weymouth 
custom-house ; and I trast this will be a lesson to you 
in future to ‘ mind your own business.’ ” 

The boat was shoved off from the sloop by the smug- 
glers, and was soon lost sight of in the fog, which had 
now covered the revenue boats as well as the yacht; at 
the same time, it brought down a breeze from the east- 
ward. 

“ Haul to the wind, Morrison,” said Pickersgill, « we 
will stand out to get rid of the boats; if they pull on, 
they will take it for granted that we shall run into the 
bay, as will the revenue cutter.” 

Pickersgill and Corbett were in conversation abaft for 
a short time, when the former desired the course to be 
altered two points. 

“ Keep silence all of you, my lads, and let me know 
if you hear a gun or a bell from the yacht,” said Pick- 
ersgill. 

“There is a gun, sir, close to us,” said one of the 
men—* the sound was right ahead.” 

“ That will do, keep her as she goes. Aft here, my 
lads; we cannot run our cargo in the bay, for the cutter 
has been seen to chase us, and they will all be on the 
look-out at the preventive stations for us on shore. Now, 
my lads, I have made up my mind that, as these yacht 
gentlemen have thought proper to interfere, I will take 
possession of the yacht for a few days. We shall then 
outsail every thing, go where we like unsuspected, and 
land our cargo with ease. I shall run alongside of her 
—she can have but few hands on board; and mind, do 
not hurt any body, but be civil and obey my orders. 
Morrison, you and your four men and the boy will re- 





bourg, where we will join you.” 


In a short time, another gun was fired from the yacht. 
Those on board, particularly the ladies, were alarmed ; 
the fog was very thick, and they could not distinguish 
the length of the vessel. They had seen the boat board, 
but had not seen her turned adrift without oars, as the 
fog came on just at that time. The yacht was left with 
only three seamen on board, and, should it come on bad 
weather, they were in an awkward predicament. Mr. 
Hautaine had taken the command, and ordered the guns 
to be fired that the boat might be enabled to find them. 
The fourth gun was loading, when they perceived the 
smugglers’ cutter close to them, looming through the fog. 

“ Here they are,” cried the seamen; “ and they have 
brought the prize along with them. Three cheers for 
the Arrow!” “g 

“ Hilloa! you'll be on board of us,” cried Hautaine. 

“That’s exactly what I intended to be, sir,’”’ replied 
Pickersgill, jumping on the quarter-deck, followed by his 
men. 

“ Who the devil are you!” 


his hat to the ladies. 

«“ Well, but what business have you here ?” 

« Exactly the same question-which I put to Lord B.,” 
replied Pickersgill. 

«“ Where is Lord B., sir?” said Cecilia Ossulton, 
going up to the smuggler; “is he safe?” 

«“ Yes, madam, he is safe; at least he is in his boat 
with all his men, and unhurt—but you must excuse me, 
if I request you and the other ladies to go down below, 
while I speak to these gentlemen. Be under no alarm 
miss; you will receive neither insult nor ill treatment— 
I have only taken possession of this vessel for the pre- 
sent.” 

«Take possession,” cried Hautaine, “ of a yacht!” 

“Yes, sir, since the owner of the yacht thought proper 
to attempt to take possession of me. I always thought 
that yachts were pleasure-vessels, sailing about for amuse- 
ment, respecting themselves and not interfering with 
others; but it appears that such is not the case. The 
owner of this yacht has thought proper to break through 
the neutrality, and commence aggression; and, under 
such circumstances, I have now, in retaliation, taken 
possession of her.” 

« And, pray, what do you mean to do, sir ?” 

“Simply, fora few days, to make an exchange. I[ 
shall send you on board of my vessel as smugglers, while 
I remain here with the ladies and amuse myself with 
yachting.” s 

“ Why, sir, you cannot mean—” 

“T have said gentlemen, and that is enough; I should 
be sorry to resort to violence, but I must be obeyed. 
You have, I perceive, three seamen only left: they are 
not sufficient to take charge of the vessel, and Lord B. 
and the others you will not meet for several days. My 
regard for the ladies—even common humanity, points 
out to me that I cannot leave the vessel in this crippled 
condition. At the same time, as I must have hands on 
board my own, you will oblige me by going on board, 
and taking her safely into port. It is the least retuen 
you can make for my kindness. In those dresses, gen- 
tlemen, you will not be able to do your duty; eblige me 
by shifting, and putting on these.’ Corbett handed a 
flannel shirt, a rough jacket and trowsers, to Messrs. 
Hautaine, Ossulton, Vaughan, and After 
some useless resistance they were stripped, and, having 
put on their smugglers’ attire, they were handed on 
board of the Happy-go-lucky. 

The three English seamen were also sent on board, 
and confined below, as wel] as Ossulton’s servant, who 
was also equipped like his master, and confined below 
with the seamen. Corbett and the men then handed up 
all the smuggled goods into the yacht, dropped the boat, 
and made it fast astern; and, Morrison having received 


Seagrove. 


his directions, the vessels separated—Morrison running 
for Cherbourg, and Pickersgill steering the yacht along 
shore to the westward. About an hour after this ex- 
change had been effected, the fog cleared up, and showed 
the revenue cutter hove to for her boats, which had pulled 
back, and were close on board of her; and the Happy- 
go-lucky, about three miles in the offing. Lord B. and 
his boat’s crew were about four miles in shore, paddling 
and drifting with the tide towards Portland. As soon 
as the boats were on board, the revenue cutter made all 
sail after the smuggler, paying no attention to the yacht, 
and either not seeing or not caring about the boat which 
was drifting about in West Bay. 


oo 
CHAPTER V. 
THE TRAVESTIE, 


“ Here we are, Corbett, and now I only wish my ven- 
ture had been double,” observed Pickersgill ; « but I shall 
not allow business to absorb me wholly—we must add a 
little amusement. It appears to me, Corbett, that the 
gentleman’s clothes which lie there will fit you, and 
those of the good-looking fellow who was spokesman 
will, I am sure, suit me well. 
selves, and then for breakfast.” 
Pickersgill then exchanged his clothes for those of Mr. 
Hautaine, and Corbett fitted on those of Mr. Ossulton. 
The steward was summoned up, and dared not disobey ; 
he appeared on deck, trembling. 


Now let us dress our- 





“That's exactly the same question that I asked Lord 


“ Steward—you will take these clothes below,” said 


B. when he boarded us,” replied Pickersgill, taking off 
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Pickersgill, «and, observe, | now command this yacht; 
and, during the time that Iam on board, you will pay 


me the same respect as you did Lord B.; nay, more, you 
will always address me as Lord B. You will prepare 
dinner and breakfast, and do your duty just as if his 


lordship was on board, and take care that you feed us 


well, for I will not allow the ladies to be entertained in 
a less sumptuous manner than befure-—You will tell} 
the cook what I say,—and now that you have heard me, 


take care that you obey ; if not, recollect that [ have my | 


ind if [ but point with my finger, over-|and I assure you, I will, as far as I have made up my 


own men here, 
hoard you ».—Do you perfectly compre hend me?” 
«“ Yes,—sir,” stammered the steward. 
“Yes, sir !—What did I tell you, sirrah 7—Yes, my | 
lord.—Do you understand me?” | 
“ Yes—my lord. 
“Pray, steward, whose clothes has this gentleman 


put on!” 
‘Mr—Mr. Ossulton’s, I think—sir—my lord—I 
mean.” | 
“Very well, steward; then recollect, in future you al- | 
ways address that gentleman as .Wr. Ossulton.” | 


“Yes, my lord,” and the steward went down below, | 
and was obliged to take a couple of glasses of brandy, to 
keep himself from fainting. 

“ Who are they, and what are they, Mr. Maddox ha 





cried the lady’s-maid, who had been weeping. 
“ Pirates!—dloody, murderous, stick-ut-nothing pi-| 
rates!”’ replied the steward. | 
“Oh!” screamed the lady’s-maid, “ what will become } 


of us, poor unprotected females!’ and she hastened into 
the cabin, to impart this dreadful intelligence. 

The ladies in the cabin were not in a very enviable 
situation. As for the elder Miss Ossulton, (but, perhaps, | 
it will be better, in future, to distinguish the two ladies | 
by calling the elder simply Miss Ossulton, and her niece, 
Cecilia.) she was sitting with her salts to her nose, ago- 
nised with a mixture of trepidation and wounded pride. | 
Mrs. Lascelles was weeping, but weeping gently. Cecilia | 
vas sad, and her heart was beating with anxiety and 


suspense—when the maid rushed in. 
1 | 
“Oh madam! Oh miss! Oh Mrs. Lascelles! I have 
found it all out !—they are murderous, bloody, do-every- | 


thing pirates!!!” 
«“ Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Ossulton, “ surely | 
they will never dare—— ?” | 
“Oh, ma’am, they dare any thing!—they just now | 
were throwing the steward overboard—and they have 
rurmmaged all the portmanteaus, and dressed themselves 
in the gentlemen's best clothes—the captain of them} 
told the steward that he was Lord B.—and that if he 
dared to call him any thing else, he would cut his throat 
from ear to ear—and if the cook don’t give them a good 
dinner, they swear that they'll chop his right hand off, 
and make him eat it without pepper or salt!” 
Miss Ossulton screamed, and went off into hysterics. 
—Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia went to her assistance ; but 
the latter had not forgotten the very different behaviour | 
of Jack Pickersgill, and his polite manners, when he | 
boarded the vessel. She did not, therefore, believe what | 
the maid had reported, but still her anxiety and suspense | 
were great, especially about her father. After having} 
restored her aunt, she put on her bonnet, which was | 
lying on the sofa. 
~ « Where are you going, dear?” said Mrs. Lascelles. 
«On deck,” replied Cecilia; “I must and will speak 


to these men.” 

« Gracious heaven! Miss Ossulton; going on deck! 
have you heard what Pheebe says?” 

« Yes, aunt, I have—but I can wait here no longer.” | 

“Stop her! stop her!—she will be murdered !—she | 
will be—she is mad!” screamed Miss Ossulton; but no 
one attempted to stop Cecilia, and on deck she went. On 
her arrival, she found Jack Pickersgill and Corbett walk- 
ing the deck; one of the smugglers at the helm, and the 





rest forward, and as quict as the crew of the yacht. As 
soon as she made her appearance, Jack took off his hat, 
and made her a bow. 

«T do not know whom I have the honour of address- 
ing, voung lady, but I am flattered with this mark of 
confidence.—You feel, and I assure you, you feel cor- 
rectly, that you are not exactly in lawless hands.” 

Cecilia looked with more surprise than fear at Pick- 





| 
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|low me t6é conduct you to a seat. In few words, then, 





ifian in his appearance; unless, like Byron’s Corsair, he 
was half savage, half soft. She could not help think- 
ing that she had met many with less pretensious, as far 
as appearance went, to the claims of a gentleman, at Al- 
mack’s, and other fashionable circles. 

“PF have ventured on deck, sir,’ said Cecilia, with a 
little tremulousness in her voice, “ to request, as a favour, 
that you will inform me what your intentions may be, 
with regard to the vessel, and with regard to the ladies ?”’ 

“And I feel much obliged to you for your so doing, 


own mind, answer you candidly: but you tremble—al- 


to reinove your present alarm, I intend that the vessel 
shall be returned to its owner, with every article in it, 
as religiously respected as if they were church property. 
With respect to you, and the other ladies on board, I 
pledge you my honour, that you have nothing to fear ; 
that you shall be treated with every respect ; your pri- 
vacy never invaded; and that, in a few days, you will be 
restored to your friends. Young lady, I pledge my hopes 
of future salvation to the truth of this; but, at the same 
time, I must make a few conditions, which, however, 
will not be very severe.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Cecilia, much relieved, for Pick- 
ersgill had stood by her in the most respectful manner, 
“you are, I presume the captain of the smuggler ?— 
Pray, answer me one question more—what became of 
the boat, with Lord B.,—he is my father ?” 

“T left him in his boat, without a hair of his head 
touched, young lady; but I took away the oars.” 

“Then he will perish!” cried Cecilia, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“No, young lady, he is on shore probably by this 
time; although I took away his means of assisting to 
capture us, I left him the means of gaining the land. It 
is not every one who would have done that, after his con- 
duct to us.” 

«I begged him not to go,” said Cecilia; “I told him 
that it was not fair, and that he had no quarrel with the 
smugglers,” 

«I thank you even for that,” replied Pickersgill ; “and 
now, miss—I have not the pleasure of recollecting his 
lordship’s family name.” 

«“ Ossulton, sir,” said Cecilia, looking at Pickersgill 
with surprise. 

«Then, with your permission, Miss Ossulton, I will 
now make you my confidant; excuse my using so free a 
term, but it is because I wish to relieve your fears; at 
the same time, I cannot permit you to divulge all my 
intentions to the whole party on board ; I feel that I may 
trust you, for you have courage, and where there is cou- 
rage, there generally is truth ; but you must first tell me 
whether you will condescend to accept these terms ?” 

Cecilia demurred a moment—the idea of being the 
confidant of a smuggler rather startled her; but still, her 
knowledge of what his intentions were, if she might not 
reveal them, might be important; as, perhaps, she might 
dissuade him. She could be in no worse position than 
she was now, and she might be in a much better. The 
conduct ef Pickersgill had been such, up to the present, 
as to inspire confidence; and, although he defied the 
laws, he appeared to regard the courtesies of life. Cecilia 
was a courageous girl, and at length she replied :— 

“ Provided what you desire me to keep secret will not 
be injurious to any one, or compromise me, in my pecu- 
liar situation, I consent.” 

«“T would not hurt a fly, Miss Ossulton, but in self- 
defence, and I have too much respect for you, from your 
conduct during our short meeting, to compromise you. 
Allow me now to be very candid; and then, perhaps, 
you will acknowledge that, in my situation, others would 
do the same; and, perhaps, not show half so much for- 
bearance. Your father, without any right whatever, 
interferes with me, and my calling; he attempts to make 
me a prisoner, to have me thrown in jail; heavily fined, 
and, perhaps, sent out of the country. I will not enter 
into any defence of smuggling; it is sufficient to say, that 
there are pains and penalties attached to the infraction 
of certain laws, and that I choose to risk them—but Lord 
B. was not empowered by government to attack me—it 
was a gratuitous act, and had I thrown him and all his 
crew into the sea, I should have been justified, for it was 


ersgill; Mr. Hautaine’s dress became him, he was afin short, an act of piracy on their part. Now, as your 
handsome, fine-looking man, and had nothing of the ruf-! father has thought to turn a yacht into a revenue cutter, 


you cannot be surprised at my retaliating, in turning her 
into a smuggler; and as he has mixed up looking after 
te revenue with yachting, he cannot be surprised if [ 
retaliate by mixing up a little yachting with smuggling, 
I have dressed your male companions as smugglers, and 
have sent them in the smuggling vessel to Cherbourg, 
where they will be safely landed; and I have dressed 
myself, and the only person whom I could join with me 
in this frolic, as gentlemen, in their places. My object 
is twofold ; one is, to land my cargo, which I have now 
on board, and which is very valuable ; the other is, to re- 
taliate upon your father and his companions, for their 
attempt upon me, by stepping into their shoes, and en- 
joying, for a day or two, their luxuries. It is my inten- 
tion to make free with nothing but his lordship’s wine 
and eatables,—that you may be assured of; but I shall 
have no pleasure if the ladies do not sit down to the din- 
ner-table with us, as they did before with your father 
and his friends.” 

“ You can hardly expect that, sir,” said Cecilia. 

“ Yes, I de; and that will be not only the price of the 
early release of the yacht and themselves, but it will also 
be the only means by which they will obtain any thing 
to eat. You observe, Miss Ossulton, the sins of the fa- 
thers are visited on the children. I have now told you 
what I mean to do, and what I wish. I leave you to 
think of it, and decide whether it will not be best for all 
parties to consent. You have my permission to tell the 
other ladies, that whatever may be their conduct, they 
are as secure from il treatment or rudeness, as if they 
were in Grosvenor Square; but I cannot answer that 
they will not be hungry, if, after such forbearance in 
every point, they show so little gratitude as not to ho- 
nour me with their company.” 

“Then I am to understand, that we are to be starved 
into submission.” 

«“ No, not starved, Miss Ossulton; but recollect, that 
you will be on bread and water, and detained until you 
do consent, and your detention will increase the anxiety 
of your father.” 

“ You know how to persuade, sir,” said Cecilia. “ As 
far as I am concerned, [ trust I shall ever be ready to 
sacrifice any feelings of pride, to spare my father so much 
uneasiness. With your permission, I will now go down 
into the cabin, and relieve my companions from the worst 
of their fears. As for obtaining what you wish, I can 
only say, that, as a young person, I am not likely to 
have much influence with those older than myself, and 
must inevitably be overruled, as I have not permission 
to point out to them reasons which might avail. Would 
you so far allow me to be relieved from my promise, as 
to communicate all you have said to me, to the only 
married woman on board? I think I then might obtain 
your wishes, which I must candidly tell you, I shall at- 
tempt to effect, oi/y because I most anxious to rejoin my 
friends.” 

“And be relieved of my company,” replied Pickers- 
gill, smiling, ironically,—* of course you are; but I must 
and will have my petty revenge; and although you may, 
and probably will detest me, at all events you shall not 
have any very formidable charge to make against me.— 
Before you go below, Miss Ossulton, I give you my per- 
mission to add the married lady to the number of my 
confidants; and you must permit me to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Ossulton,” and Pickersgill waved his hand in 
the direction of Corbett, who took off his hat, and made 
a low obcisance. 

It was impossible for Cecilia Ossulton to help smiling. 

«“ And,” continued Pickersgill, “having taken the 
command of this yacht, instead of his lordship, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I also take his lordship’s name. 
While on board, Iam Lord B.; and allow me to intro- 
duce myself under that name—I cannot be addressed 
otherwise. Depend upon it, Miss Ossulton, that I shall 
have a most paternal solicitude to make you happy and 
comfortable.” 

Had Cecilia Ossulton dared to have given vent to her 
real feelings at that time, she would have burst into a 
fit of laughter, it was too ludicrous. At the same time 
the very burlesque reassured her still more. She went 
into the cabin with a heavy weight removed from her 
heart. 

In the meantime, Miss Ossulton and Mrs. Lascelles 
remained below, in the greatest anxiety at Cecilia’s pro- 
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longed stay; they knew not what to think, and dared 
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not go on deck. Mrs. Lascelles had once determined at 
all risks to go up; but Miss Ossulton and Phoebe had 
screamed, and implored her so fervently not to leave 
them, that she unwillingly consented to remain. Ceci- 
lia’s countenance, when she entered the cabin, reassured 
Mrs. Lascelles, but not her aunt, who ran to her, crying 
and sobbing, and clinging to her, saying, ‘* What have 
they done to you, my poor, poor Cecilia?” 

“ Nothing at all, aunt,” replied Cecilia ; «the captain 
speaks very fairly, and says that he shall respect us in 
every possible way, provided that we obey his orders, 
but if not—” 

«If not—what, Cecilia?” said Miss Ossulton, grasp- 
ing her niece’s arm. 

« He will starve us, and not let us go!” 

«God have mercy on us!” cried Miss Ossulton, re- 
newing her sobs. 

Cecilia then went to Mrs. Lascelles, and communi- 
cated to her, apart, all that had passed. Mrs. Lascelles 
agreed with Cecilia, that they were in no danger of in- 
sult; and as they talked over the matter, they at last 
began to laugh; there was a novelty in it, and there was 
something so ridiculous in all the gentlemen being turned 
into smugglers. Cecilia was glad that she could not tell 
her aunt, as she wished her to be so frightened, as never 
to have her company on board of the yacht again; and 
Mrs. Lascelles was too glad to annoy her for many and 
various insults received. The matter was, therefore, 
canvassed over very satisfactorily, and Mrs. Lascelles 
felt a natural curiosity to see this new Lord B. and the 
second Mr. Ossulton. But they had had no breakfast, 
and were feeling very hungry, now that their alarm was 
over. They desired Phebe tu ask the steward for some 
tea or coffee. The reply was, that “ Breakfast was laid 
in the cabin, and Lord B. trusted that the ladies would 
come to partake of it.” 

« No, no,” replied Mrs, Lascelles, “I never can, with- 
out being introduced to them first.” 

«“ Nor will I go,” replied Cecilia, “ but I will write a 
note, and we will have our breakfast here.” Cecilia 
wrote a note in pencil as follows ; 

«“ Miss Ossulton’s compliments to Lord B., and, as the 
ladies feel rather indisposed after the alarm of this morn- 
ing, they trust that his lordship will excuse their coming 
to breakfast ; but hope to meet his lordship at dinner, if 
not before that time, on deck.” 

The answer was propitious, and the steward soon ap- 
peared with the breakfast in the ladies’ cabin. 

“ Well Maddox,” said Cecilia, “how do you get on 
with your new master !” 

The steward looked at the door to see if it was closed, 
shook his head, and then said with a look of despair, 
“ He has ordered a haunch of venison for dinner, miss, 
and he has twice threatened to toss me overboard.” 

“You must obey him, Maddox, or he certainly will. 
These pirates are dreadful fellows; be attentive, and 
serve him just as if he was my father.” 

«“ Yes, yes, ma’am, I will, but our time may come; it’s 
burglary on the high seas, and I'll go fifty miles to see 
him hanged.” 

“Steward!” cried Pickersgill, from the cabin. 

“O, lord! he can’t have heard me—d’ye think he did, 
miss ?” 

“The partitions are very thin, and you spoke very 
loud,” said Mrs. Lascelles; “at all events, go to him 
quickly.” 

“ Good bye, miss ; good bye, ma’am; if I shouldn’t see 
you any more,” said Maddox, trembling with fear, as he 
obeyed the awful summons—which was to demand a 
toothpick. 

Miss Ossulton would not touch the breakfast; not so 
Mrs, Lascelles and Cecilia, who ate very heartily. 

“It’s very dull to be shut up in this cabin,” said Mrs. 
Lascelles ; “come, Cecilia, let’s go on deck.” 

« And leave me,” cried Miss Ossulton. 

«“ There is Phebe here, aunt; we are going up to per- 
suade the pirates to put us all on shore.” 

Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia put on their bonnets and 
went up. Lord B. took off his hat, and begged the ho- 
nour of being introduced to the pretty widow. He hand- 
ed the ladies to a seat, and then commenced conversing 
upon various subjects, which, at the same time, possessed 
great novelty. His lordship talked about France, and 
described its ports; told now and then a good anecdote ; 


villages, which they were passing rapidly, and always 
had some little story connected with each. Before the 
ladies had been two hours on deck, they found them- 
selves, to their infinite surprise, not only interested, but 
in conversation with the captain of the smuggler, and 
more than once they laughed outright. But the soi- 
disant Lord B. had inspired them with confidence ; they 
fully believed that what he had told them was true, and 
that he had taken possession of the yacht to smuggle 
his goods, to be revenged, and to have a laugh, Now 
none of these three oflences are capital in the eyes of the 
fair sex; and Jack was a handsome, fine-looking fellow, 
of excellent manners, and very agreeable conversation ; 
at the same time, neither he nor his friend were in their 
general deportment or behaviour otherwise than most 
respectful. 

“ Ladies, as you are not afraid of me, which is a 
greater happiness than I had reason to expect, I think 
you may be amused to witness the fear of those who 
accuse your sex of cowardice, With your permission, 
I will send for the cook and steward, and enquire about 
the dinner ?” 

“TI should like to know what there is for dinner,” ob- 
served Mrs. Lascelles demurely ; “ wouldn’t you, Ce- 
cilia?” 

Cecilia put her handkerchief to her mouth. 

«“ Tell the steward and the cook both to come aft im- 
mediately,” cried Pickersgill. 

In a few seconds they both made their appearance. 

«“ Steward !”’ cried Pickersgill, with a loud yoice. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Maddox, with his hat in his 
hand. 

« What wines have you put out for dinner ?” 

«“ Champaigne, my lord; and claret, my lord; and 
Madeira and sherry, my lord.” . 

“No Burgundy, sir !”” 

« No, my lord; there isno Burgundy on board.” 

«“ No Burgundy, sir! do you dare to tell me that ?” 

« Upon my soul, my lord,” cried Maddox, dropping} 
on his knees, “there is no Burgundy on board—ask | 
the ladies.” 

“ Very well, sir; you may go.” 

“ Cook, what have you got for dinner ?” 

“ Sir, a haunch of mutt— of venison, my lord,”  re- 
plied the cook, with his white night-cap in his hand. 

«“ What else, sirrah ?” 

«A boiled calf’s head,” my lord. 

«A boiled calf’s head? Letit be roasted, or I'll roast 
you sir,” cried Pickersgillin an angry tone. 

«“ Yes, my lord; I'll roast it.” 

« And what else, sir?” 

«“ Maintenon cutlets, my lord.” 

“Maintenon cutlets! I hate them—I won’t have 
them, sir. Let them be dressed d-l’ombre-Chinoise.” 
“TI don’t know what that is, my lord.” 

“T don’t care for that, sirrah ; if you don’t find out by 
dinner-time, you're food for fishes—that’s all: you may 
go.” 

The cook went off wringing his hands and his night- 
cap as well—for he still held it in bis right hand—and 
disappeared down the fore-hatchway. 

“T have done this to pay you a deserved compliment, 
ladies ; you have more courage than the other sex.” 

“ Recollect that we have had confidence given to us 
in consequence of your pledging your word, my lord.” 

«“ You do me, then, the honour of believing me.” 

«“T did not until I saw you,” replied Mrs. Lascelles ; 
“but now Tam convinced that you will perform you 
promise.” 

“ You do, indeed, encourage me, madam, to pursue 
what is right,” said Pickersgill, bowing ; “for your ap- 
probation I should be most sorry to lose, still more sorry 
to prove myself unworthy of it.” 

As the reader will observe, every thing was going on 
remarkably well. 


| 
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—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE SMUGGLING YACHT. y 
Cecilia returned to the cabin, to ascertain whether her 
aunt was more composed; but Mrs. Lascelles remained 
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long conversation, she hinted at his profession, and how 
superior he appeared to be to such a lawless life. 

‘You may be incredulous, madam,” replied Pickers- 
gill, «if I tell you that I have as good a right to quarter 
my arms as Lord B. himself; and that I am not under 
my real name. Smuggling is, at all events, no crime; 


my men, to be spurned by society because I am_ poor. 
The greatest crime in this country is poverty. 
I am fortunate, some day resume my name. You may, 
perhaps, meet me, and, if you please, you may expose 
me.” 

“That I should not be likely to do,” replied the 
widow ; “ but still I regret to see a person, evidently in- 
tended for better things, employed in so disreputable a 
profession.” 

“T hardly know, madam, what is and what is not dis- 
reputable in this conventional world. It is not consider- 
ed disreputable to cringe to the vices of a court, or to ac- 
cept a pension, wrung from the industry of a nation, in 
return for base servility. 
ble to take tithes, intended for the service of God, and 
lavish them away at watering-places or elsewhere, seek- 
ing pleasure instead of doing God service. It is not 
considered disreputable to take fee after fee to uphold in- 
justice, to plead against innocence, to pervert truth, and 
to aid the devil. It is not considered disreputable to 
gamble on the stock exchange, or to corrupt the honesty 
of electors by bribes, to doing which the penalty attach- 
ed is equal to that decreed to the offence of which I am 
guilty. All these, and much more, are not considered 
disreputable; yet, by all these are the moral bonds of 


It is not considered disreputa- 


society loosened, while in mine we cause no guilt in 
others Po 

« But still it is a crime.” 

«“ A violation of the revenue-laws, and no more. Ob- 





serve, madam, the English government encourage the 
smuggling of our manufactures to the continent, at the 
same time that they take every step to prevent articles 
being smuggled into this country. Now, madam, can 
that be a crime, when the head of the vessel is turned 
north, which becomes no crime when she steers the op- 
posite way a 

“There is a stigma attached to it, you must allow ?” 

“ That I grant you, madam ; and as soon as I can quit 
the profession I shall. No captive ever sighed more to 
be released from his chains; but I will not leave it, till I 
find that I am ina situation not to be spurned and ne- 
glected by those with whom I have a right to associate.” 
At this moment, the steward was seen forward mak- 
ing signs to Mrs. Lascelles, who excused herself and 
went to him. 
“ For the love of God, madam,” said Maddox, “as he 
appears to be friendly with you, do pray find out how these 
cutlets are to be dressed; the cook is tearing his hair, 
and we shall never have any dinner; and then it will all 
fall upon me, and I—shall be tossed overboard.” 
Mrs. Lascelles desired poor Maddox to wait there 
while she obtained the desired information. In a few 
minutes she returned to him. 
“T have found it out. They are first to be boiled in 
vinegar; then fried in batter, and served up with a sauce 
of anchovy and Malaga raisins.” 
“First fried in vinegar; then boiled in batter, and 
served up with the almonds and raisins.” 
“ No—no !” Mrs. Lascelles repeated the injunction to 
the frightened steward; and then returned aft, and re- 
entered into a conversation with Pickersgill, in which, 
for the first time, Corbett now joined. Corbett had sense 
enough to feel, that the less he came forward until his 
superior had established himself in the good graces of the 
ladies, the more favourable would be the result. 
In the mean time Cecilia had gone down to her aunt, 
who still continued to wail and lament. The young 
lady tried all she could to console her, and to persuad 
her that if they were civiland obedient they had nothing 
to fear. 
“ Civil and obedient, indeed!” cried Miss Ossulton, 
“toa fellow who is a smuggler and a pirate. I, the 
sister of Lord B. Never! The presumption of the 
wretch !” 





on deck. She was much pleased with Pickersgill ; and 
they continued their conversation. Pickersgill entered | 
inte a defence of his conduct to Lord B.; and Mrs. Las-| 





pointed out the different headlands, bays, towns, and 





celles could not but admit the provocation. After ai 
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“That is all very well, aunt; but recollect, we must 
submit to circumstances. ‘These men insist upon out 
dining with them; and we must go, or weshall have no 
dinner.” 


and I infinitely prefer the wild life I lead at the head of 
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“TT sit down with a pirate! Never! I'll have no din- 


ner—I']! starve—I'll die !”’ 

«“ But, my dear aunt, it’s the only chance we have of 
obtaining eur release ; and if you do not do it, Mrs. Las- 
celles will think that you wish to remain with them.” 

“ Mrs, Lascelles judges of other people by herself.” 

“The captain is certainly a very well-behaved, hand- 
some man. He looks like a nobleman in disguise. 
What an odd thing it would be, aunt, if this should be 
all a hoax ? 

“A hoax, child?” replied Miss Ossulton, sitting up on 
the sofa. 

Cecilia found that she had hit the right nail, as the 
saying is; and she brought forward so many arguments 
to prove that she thought it was a hoax to frighten them, 
and that the gentleman above was a man of conse- 
quence, that her aunt began to listen to reason, and at 
fast consented to join the dinner-party. Mrs. Lascelles 
new came down below; and when dinner was an- 
nounced, they repaired to the large cabin, where they 
found Pickersgill and Corbett waiting for them. 

Miss Ossulton did not venture to look up, until she 
heard Pickersgiil say to Mrs. Lascelles, “ Perhaps, ma- 
<lam, you will do me the favour to introduce me to that 
dady, whom I have not had the honour of seeing be- 
fore?” 

« Certainly, my lord,” replied Mrs. Lasceiles; « Miss 
Ossulton, the aunt of this young lady.” 

Mrs. Lascelles purposely did not introduce his lord- 
ship in return, that she might mistify the old spinster. 

“T feel highly honoured in finding myself in the com- 
pany of Miss Ossulton,” said Pickersgill, “ Ladies, we 
wait but for you to sit dawn. Ossulton, take the head 
of the table and serve the soup.” 

Miss Ossulton was astonished; she looked at the 
smugglers, and perceived two well-dressed gentlemanly 
men, one of whom was apparently a lord, and the other 
having the same family name. 

“Jt must be all a hoax,” thought she; and she very 
gutetly took to her soup. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly ; Pickersgill 
was agreeable, Corbett funny, and Miss Ossulton so far 
recovered herself as to drink wine with his lordship, and 
to ask Corbett what branch of their family he belonged 
to. 

«“T presume it’s the Irish branch,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
prompting him. 

“ Exactly, madam,” replied Corbett. 

“Have you ever been to Torquay, ladies?” enquired 
Pickersgill. 

«No, my lerd,” answered Mrs. Lascelles. 

« We shall anchor there in the course of an hour, and 
probably remain there till to-morrow. Steward, bring 
coffee. Tell the cook these cutlets were remarkably well 
dressed.” 

The ladies retired to the cabin. Miss Ossulton was 
now convinced that it was all a hoax; but said she, “I 
shall tell Lord B. my opinion of their practical jokes 
when he returns, What is his lordship’s name who is 
on board ?” 

“ He won’t tell us,” replied Mrs. Lascelles; “but I 
think I know; it is Lord Blarney.” 

«“ Lord Blaney you mean, I presume,” said Miss Ossul- 
ton; “ however, the thing is carried too far. Cecilia, 
we will go on shore at ‘Torquay, and wait till the yacht 
returns with Lord B. I don’t like these jokes: they 
may do very well for widows, and people of no rank.” 

Now, Mrs. Lascelles was sorry to find Miss Ossulton 
so much at her ease. She owed her no little spite, and 
wished for revenge. Ladies will go very far to obtain 
this. How far Mrs. Lascelles would have gone, I will 
not pretend to say ; but this is certain, that the last in- 
nuendo of Miss Ossulton very much added to her determi- 
nation. She took her bonnet and went on deck, at once 
told Pickersgill that he could not please her or Cecilia 
more than by frightening Miss Ossulton, who, under the 
idea that it was all a hoax, had quite recovered her 
spirits ; talked of her pride and ill-nature, and wished 
her to receive a useful lesson, Thus, to follow up her 
revenze, did Mrs. Lascelles commit herself so far, as to 
be contidential with the smuggler in return. 

“ Mrs. Lascelles, I shall be able to obey you, and, at 
the same time, combine business with pleasure.” 

After a short conversation, the yacht dropped her 
anchor at Torjuay. It wasthen about two hours before 
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sunset. As soon as the sails were furled, one or two! gill came down, handed up the two ladies, who had not 
centiemen, who resided there, came on board to pay their| exchanged a word with each other during Cecilia’s ab- 
respects to Lord B.; and, as Pickersgill had found out) sence; the boat was ready alongside, they went in, and 
from Cecilia that her father was acquainted with no one| pulled on shore. Every thing succeeded to the smug- 
there, he received them in person ; asked them down in| gler’s satisfaction. Miss Ossulton, frightened out of her 
the cabin; called for wine; and desired them to send} wits, took his arm; and, with Mrs. Lascelles on the 





guests ; one of them, by Corbett’s direction, being a 
sentinel over each individual. The gentlemen remained 
about half an hour on board, during which Corbett and 
the smugglers had filled the portmanteaus found in the 
cabin with the lace, and they were put in the boat. 
Corbett then landed the gentlemen in the same boat, 
and went up to the hotel, the smugglers following him 
with the portmanteaus, without any suspicion or inter- 
ruption. As soon as he was there, he ordered post- 
horses, and set off for a town close by, where he had 
correspondents ; and thus the major part of the cargo 
was secured. Corbett then returned in the night, bring- 
ing with him people to receive the goods; and the smug- 
zlers landed the silks, teas, &c. with the same good for- 
tune. Every thing was out of the yacht except a por- 
tion of the lace, which the portmanteaus would not 
hold. Pickersgill might easily have sent this on shore ; 
but, to please Mrs. Lascelles, he arranged otherwise. 

The next morning, about an hour after breakfast was 
finished, Mrs. Lascelles entered the cabin pretending to 
be in the greatest consternation, and fell on the sofa, as 
if she were going to faint. 

« Good heavens ! what is the matter?” exclaimed Ce- 
cilia, who knew very well what was coming. 

“ Oh, the wretch! he has made such proposals.” 

“ Proposals! what proposals? what! Lord Blaney ?” 
cried Miss Ossulton. 

“Oh, he’s no lord; he’s a villain and a smuggler: 
and he insists that we shall both fill our pockets full of 
lace, and go on shore with him.” 

«“ Mercy on me! then it is no hoax after all; and I’ve 
been sitting down to dinner with a smuggler !” 

“ Sit down, madam !—if it were to be no more than 
that—but we are to take his arm up to the hotel. Oh, 
dear! Cecilia, 1am ordered on deck, pray come with 
me.” 

Miss Ossulton rolled on the sofa, and rang for Phabe ; 
she was in a state of great alarm. 

A knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Miss Ossutton, thinking it was 
Phebe; when Pickersgill made his appearance. 

« What do you want, sir? go out, sir! go out direct- 
ly, or I'll scream.” 

“Tt is no use screaming, madam ; recollect that all on 
board are at my service. You will oblige me by listen- 
ing to me, Miss Ossulton. I am, as you know, a smug- 
gler, and I must send this lace on shore. You will ob- 
lige me by putting it into your pockets, or about your 
person, and prepare to go on shore with me. As soon 
as we arrive at the hotel, you will deliver it to me, and I 
then shall reconduct you on board of the yacht. You 
are not the first lady who has gone on shore with con- 
traband articles about her person.” 

“ Me, sir, go on shore in that way? no, sir, never! 
what will the world say ? the Hon. Miss Ossulton walk- 
ing with a smuggler! No, sir, never !”’ 

«“ Yes, madam, walking arm-and-arm with a smug- 
gler: I shall have you on one arm, and Mrs. Lascelles 
on the other ; and I would advise you to take it very 
quietly, for, in the first place, it will be you who smug- 
gle, as the goods will be found on your person, and you 
will certainly be put in prison, for, at the least appearance 
of insubordination, we run and inform against you; and, 
further, your niece will remain on board as a hostage for 
your good behaviour, and if you have any regard for 
her liberty, you will consent immediately.” 

Pickersgill left the cabin, and shortly afterwards Ce- 
cilia and Mrs. Lascelles entered, apparently much dis- 
tressed. They had been informed of all, and Mrs, Las- 
celles declared, that, for her part, sooner than leave her 
poor Cecilia to the mercy of such people, she had made 
up her mind to submit to the smuggler’s demands. Ce- 
cilia also begged so earnestly, that Miss Ossulton, who 
had no idea that it was a trick, with much sobbing and 
blubbering, consented. 





When all was ready, Cecilia left the cabin; Pickers- 





their boat away, as his own was going on shore. The} other, they went up to the hotel, followed by four of his 
smugglers took great care, that the steward, cook, and| boat’s crew. As soon as they were shown into a room, 
lady’s maid, should have no communication with the} Corbett, who was already on shore, asked for Lord B., 


and joined them. The ladies retired to another apart- 
ment, divested themselves of their contraband goods, 
and, after calling for some sandwiches and wine, Pick- 
ersgill waited an hour, and then returned on board. 
Mrs. Lascelles was triumphant; and she rewarded her 
new ally, the smuggler, with one of her sweetest smiles, 
Community of interest will sometimes make strange 
friendships, 


—— 
CHAPTER VII, 


CONCLUSION. 


We must now return to the other parties who have 
assisted in the acts of this little drama. Lord B., after 
paddling and paddling, the men relieving each other in 
order to made head against the wind, which was off 
shore, arrived about midnight at a small town in West 
Bay, from whence he took a chaise on to Portsmouth, 
taking it for granted that his yacht would arrive as soon 
as if not before himself, little imagining that it was in 
possession of the smugglers. There he remained three 
or four days, when, becoming impatient, he applied to 
one of his friends who had a yacht at Cowes, and sailed 
with him to look after his own. 

We left the Happy-go-lucky chased by the revenue 
cutter. At first the smuggler had the advantage before 
the wind; but, by degrees, the wind went round with 
the sun, and brought the revenue cutter to leeward ; it 
was then a chase on a wind, and the revenue cutter 
came fast up with her. 

Morrison perceiving that he had no chance of escape, 
let run the ankers of brandy, that he might not be con 
demned ; but still he was in an awkward situation, as he 
had more men on board than allowed by act of pazlia- 
ment. He therefore stood on, notwithstanding the shot 
of the cutter went over and over him, hoping that a fog 
or night might enable him to escape; but he had no 
such good fortune,—one of the shot carried away the 
head of his mast, and the Happy-go-lucky’s luck was all 
over. He was boarded and taken possession of ; he as- 
serted that the extra men were only passengers; but, in 
the first place, they were dressed in seamen’s clothes ; 
and, in the second, as soon as the boat was aboard of her, 
Appleboy had gone down to his gin toddy, and was not 
to be disturbed. The gentlemen smugglers therefore 
passed an uncomfortable night ; and the cutter going to 
Portland by daylight before Appleboy was out of bed, 
they were taken on shore to the magistrate. Hautaine 
explained the whole affair, and they were immediately 
released and treated with respect; but they were not 
permitted to depart until they were bound over to appear 
against the smugglers, and prove the brandy having been 
on board. They then set off for Portsmouth in the sea- 
men’s clothes, having had quite enough of yachting for 
that season, Mr. Ossulton declaring that he only wanted 
to get his luggage, and then he would take care how he 
put himself again in the way of the shot of a revenue 
cruiser, or of sleeping a night on her decks. 

In the meantime, Morrison and his men were locked 
up in the jail, the old man, as the key was turned on 
him, exclaiming, as he raised his foot in vexation, “That 
cursed blue pigeon!” 

We will now return to the yacht. 

About an hour after Pickersgill had come on board, 
Corbett had made all his arrangements and followed 
him. It was not advisable to remain at Torquay any 
longer, through fear of discovery ; he, therefore, weighed 
the anchor before dinner, and made sail. 

«“ What do you intend to do now, my lord?” said Mrs. 
Lascelles. 

“T intend to run down to Cowes, anchor the yacht ‘in 
the night ; and an hour before daylight have you in my 
boat with all my men. I will take care that you are in 
perfect safety, depend upon it, even if I run a risk. I 
should, indeed, be miserable, if, through my wild freaks, 
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THE THREE CUTTERS. 








any accident should happen to Mrs. Lascelles or Miss 
Ossulton.” 


«Iam very anxious about my father,” observed Ce- | burst into tears. 


cilia. “I trust that you will keep your promise.” 

«T always have hitherto, Miss Ossulton ; have I not?” 

« Ours is but a short and strange acquaintance.” 

«TI grant it; but it will serve for you to talk about 
long after. I shall disappear as suddenly as I have 
come—you will neither of you, in all probability, ever 
see me again.” 

The dinner was announced, and they sat down to 
table as before; but the elderly spinster refused to make 
her appearance ; and Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia, who 
thought she had been frightened enough, did not attempt 
to force her. Pickersgill immediately yielded to these re- 
monstrances, and, from that time, she remained undis- 
turbed in the ladies’ cabin, meditating over the indignity 
of having sat down to table; of having drank wine, and 
been obliged to walk on shore, taking the arm of a 
smuggler, and appear in such a humiliating situation. 

The wind was light, and they made but little progress, 
and were not abreast of Portland till the second day, 
when another yacht appeared in sight, and the two ves- 
sels slowly neared, until in the afternoon they were with- 
in four miles of each other. It then fell a dead calm— 
signals were thrown out by the other yacht, but could 
not be distinguished, and, for the last time, they sat 
down to dinner. Three days’ companionship on board 
of a vessel, cooped up together, and having no one else 
to converse with, will produce intimacy ; and Pickers- 
gill was a young man of so much originality and in- 
formation, that he was listened to with pleasure. He 
never attempted to advance beyond the line of strict de- 
corum and politeness; and his companion was equally 
unpresuming. Situated as they were, and feeling what 
must have been the case had they fallen into other hands, 
both Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles felt some degree of grati- 
tude towards him; and, although anxious to be relieved 
from so strange a position, they had gradually acquired 
a perfect confidence in him, and this had produced a 
degree of familiarity, on their parts, although never ven- 
tured upon by the smuggler. As Corbett was at the 
table, one of the men came down and made a sign. Cor- 
bett shortly after quitted the table and went on deck. «I 

wish, my lord, you would come up a moment, and see 
if you can make this flag out,” said Corbett, giving a 
significant nod to Pickersgill. “ Excuse me, ladies, one 
moment,” said Pickersgill, who went on deck. 


“It is the boat of the yacht coming on board,” said | 


Corbett; “and Lord B. is in ‘the stern-sheets with the 
gentleman who was with him.” ; 

“ And how many men in the boat !—let me see—only 
four. Well, let his lordship and his friend come: when 
they are on the deck, have the men ready in case of ac- 
cident; but if you can manage to tell the boat’s crew 
that they are to go on board again, and get rid of them 


Cecilia perceived her father; the champagne glass 
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“ But who can he be?” said Mrs. Lascelles; “ his 


dropped from her hand—she flew into his arms, and| name he acknowledges not to be Pickersgill; and he 


“ Who would not be a father, Mrs. Lascelles?” said 
Pickersgill, quietly seating himself, after having first 
risen to receive Lord B. 


established here ?’’ said Lord B. in an angry tone, speak- 
ing over his daughter’s head, who still lay in his arms. 
“ By Heavens, yes !—Stewart, it is the smuggling cap- 
tain dressed out.” 

“ Even so, my lord,” replied Pickersgill. “« You aban- 


in a vessel crippled for want of men: they might have 

jbeen lost. I have returned good for evil by coming on 

board with my own people, and taking charge of therm. 

This night I expected to have anchored your vessel in 

Cowes, and have left them in safety.” 
“ By the ” cried Stewart. 

_“ Stop, sir, if you please,” cried Pickersgill; ‘ recol- 
lect you have once already attacked one who never of- 
fended. Oblige me by refraining from intemperate 
language; for I tell you I will not put up with it. Re- 
collect, sir, that I have refrained from that, and also 
from taking advantage of you when you were in my 
power. Recollect, sir, also, that the yacht is still in pos- 
session of the smugglers, and that you are in no condition 
to insult with impunity. My lord, allow me to observe, 
that we men are too hot of temperament to argue, or 
listen coolly. With your permission, your friend, and 
my friend, and I, will repair on deck, leaving you to 
hear from your daughter and that lady all that has pass- 
ed. After that, my lord, I shall be most happy to hear 
any thing which your lordship may please to say.” 

“ Upon my word—” commenced Mr. Stewart. 

“Mr. Stewart,” interrupted Cecilia Ossulton, “TI re- 
| quest your silence; nay, more, if ever we are again to 
sail in the same vessel together, I znsist upon it.” 

“ Your lordship will oblige me by enforcing Miss 
Ossulton’s request,” said Mrs. Lascelles. 

Mr. Stewart was dumbfounded, no wonder, to find the 
ladies siding with the smuggler. 

«“T am obliged to you, ladies, for your interference,” 
said Pickersgill; « for, although I have the means of en- 
forcing conditions, I should be sorry to avail myself of 
them. I wait for his lordship’s reply.” 

Lord B. was very much surprised. He wished for an 
explanation; he bowed with hauteur. Every body ap- 
peared to be in a false position; even he, Lord B., some- 
how or another, had bowed to a smuggler. 

Pickersgill and Stewart went on deck, walking up 
and down, crossing each other without speaking, but re- 
minding you of two dogs who both are anxious to fight, 
but have been restrained by the voice of their masters. 
Corbett followed, and talked in a low tone to Pickers- 
gill; Stewart went over to leeward to see if the boat 














that way, so much the better. Arrange this with Adams, 
an] then come down aguin—his lordship must see us all 


was still alongside, but it had long before returned to the 
yacht. Miss Ossulton had heard her brother’s voice, but 





at dinner.” 

Pickersgill then descended, and Corbett had hardly 
time to give his directions and to resume his seat, be- 
fore his lordship and Mr. Stewart pulled up alongside 
and jumped on deck. There was no one to receive them 
but the seamen, and those whom they did not know. 
They looked around in amazement ; at last his lordship 
said to Adams, who stood forward, 

“ What men are you?” 

“ Belong to the yacht, ye’r honour.” 

Lord B. heard laughing in the cabin: he would not 
wait to interrogate the men ; he walked aft, followed by 
Mr. Stewart, looked down the skylight, and perceived 
his daughter and Mrs. Lascelles with, as he supposed, 
Hautaine and Ossulton. 

Pickersgill had heard the boat rub the side, and the 
sound of the feet on deck, and he talked the more loud- 


ly that the ladies might be caught by Lord B. as they| might have been lost, with only three seamen on board. 
were. He heard their feet at the skylight, and knew! He was amused with the smuggling and the fright of 
that they could hear what passed ; and at that moment | his sister; still more, with the gentlemen being sent to 
he proposed to the ladies that as this was their last meet-| Cherbourg ; and much consoled that he was” not the 
ing at table, they should all take a glass of champagne /|only one to be laughed at. He was also much pleased 
to drink to “ their happy meeting with Lord B.” This | with Pickersgill’s intention of leaving the yacht safe in 
was a toast which they did not refuse. Maddox poured | Cowes harbour, his respect to the property on board, and 


did not come out of the after-cabin ; she wished to be 
magnificent; and, at the same time, she was not sure 
whether all was right, Phebe having informed her that 
there was nobody with her brother and Mr, Stewart, and 
that the smugglers still had the command of the vessel. 
After a while, Pickersgill and Corbett went down for- 
ward, and returned dressed in the smugglers’ clothes, 
when they resumed their walk on the deck. 

In the mean time, it was dark ; tke cutter flew along 
the coast: and the Needles’ lights were on the larboard 
bow. The conversation between Cecilia, Mrs. Lascelles, 
and her father, was long. When all had been detailed, 
and the conduct of Pickersgill duly represented, Lord 
B. acknowledged that, by attacking the smuggler, he had 
laid himself open to retaliation; that Pickersgill had 
shown a great deal of forbearance in every instance ; 
and, after all, had he not gone on board the yacht she 


told me confidentially that he was of good family.” 
* Confidentially ! my dear Mrs. Lascelles,” said 
Lord B. 


“ Oh, yes! we are both his confidants. Are we not, 


«“ And pray, whom may I have the honour of finding} Cecilia ?” 
pray ) 


«Upon my honour, Mrs. Lascelles, this smuggler ap- 
pears to have made an iutpression which many have 
attempted in vain.” 

Mrs. Lascelles did not reply to that remark, but said, 
“ Now, my lord, you must decide; and I trust you will 


doned your yacht to capture me; you left these ladies] —to oblige us—treat him as he has treated us, with the 


greatest respect and kindness.” 

“ Why should you suppose otherwise ?”’ replied Lord 
B.; “ it is not only my wish, but my interest, so te do. 
He may take us over to France to-night, or any where 
else. Has he not possession of the vessel ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Cecilia; “ but we flatter curselves that 
we have the command. Shall we call him down, papa?” 

“ Ring for Maddox. Maddox, tell Mr. Pickersgill, 
who is on deck, that I wish to speak with him, and shall 
be obliged by his stepping down into the cabin.” 

“ Who, my lord? What! Aim 2” 

“ Yes, him,” replied Cecilia, laughing. 

“ Must I call him, my lord, now, miss ?” 

“ You may do as you please, Maddox ; but recollect, 
he still is in possession of the vessel,” replied Cecilia. 

«“ Then, with your lordship’s permission, I will; it’s 
the safest way.” 

The smuggler entered the cabin; the ladies started as 
he appeared in his rough costume, with his throat open, 
and his loose black handkerchief. He was the beau- 
ideal of a handsome sailor. 

“ Your lordship wishes to communicate with me ?” 

“ Mr. Pickersgill, i feel that you have had cause of 
enmity against me, and that you have behaved with for- 
bearance. I thank you for your considerate treatment 
of the ladies; and I assure you, that I feel no resent- 
ment for what has passed.” 

“ My lord, I am quite satisfied with what you have 
said ; and I only hope that, in future, you will not in- 
terfere with a poor smuggler, who may be striving, by 
a life of danger and privation, to procure subsistence for 
himself, and, perhaps, his family. I stated to these ladies 
my intention of anchoring the yacht this night at Cowes, 
and leaving her as soon as she was in safety. Your un- 
expected presence will only make this difference, which 
is, that I must previously obtain your lordship’s assur- 
ance that those with you will allow me and my men to 
quit her without molestation, after we have performed 
this service.” 

“TI pledge you my word, Mr. Pickersgill, and I thank 
you into the bargain. I trust you will allow me to offer 
some remuneration.” 

“‘ Most certainly not, my lord.” 

“ At all events, Mr. Pickersgill, if, at any other time, 
I can be of service, you may command me,” 

Pickersgill made no reply. 

“Surely, Mr. Pickersgill 
“ Pickersgill ! how I hate that name !”’ said the smug- 
gler, musing. “I beg your lordship’s pardon—if I may 
require your assistance fur any of my unfortunate com- 
panions- iy : 

“Not for yourself, Mr. Pickersgill?”’ said Mrs. Las- 
celles. 

“ Madam, I smuggle no more.” 

“ For the pleasure I feel in hearing that resolution, 
Mr. Pickersgill,”’ said Cecilia, “take my hand and 
thanks.” 

« And mine,” said Mrs. Lascelles, half crying. 

« And mine, too,” said Lord B., rising up. 

Pickersgill passed the back of his hand across his 
eyes, turned round, and left the cabin. 

“T’m so happy!’ said Mrs. Lascelles, bursting into 
tears. 

“ He’s a magnificent fellow,” observed Lord B.—- 
« Come, let us all go on deck.” 

« You have not seen my aunt, papa.” 

« True; I'll go in to her, and then follow you.” 

The ladies went upon deck. Cecilia entered into con- 
versation with Mr. Stewart, giving him a narrative of 


” 








out the wine, and they were all bowing to each other,} bis conduct to the ladies. On the whole, he felt grateful] what had happened. Mrs. Lascelles sat abaft at the 


when his lordship, who had come down the ladder,!to Pickersgill ; and where there is gratitude, there is al- 


walked into the cabin, followed by Mr. Stewart. 


taffrail, with her pretty hand supporting her cheek, look- 











ways good will. 





ing very much a la Juliette. 
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“Mrs. Lascelles,” said Pickersgill, “ before we part, 
allow me to observe, that it is yaw who have induced me 
to give up my profession——” 

‘Why me, Mr. Pickersgill ?” 

« You said that you did not like it.” 

Mrs. Lascelles felt the force of the compliment. “You 
said, just now, that you hated the name of Pickersgill ; 
why do you call yourself so?” 

“It was my smuggling name, Mrs, Lascelles.” 

« And now, that you have left off smuggling, pray 
what may be the name we are to call you by :”? 

«“T cannot resume it, till I have not only left this ves- 
sel, but shaken hands with, and bid farewell to, my com- 
panions ; and by that time, Mrs. Lascelles, I shall be 
away from you.” 

« But I’ve a great curiosity to know it, and a lady’s 
You must call upon me 


” 


curiosity must be gratified. 
some day and tell it me, Here is my address. 

Pickersgill received the card with a low bow; and Lord 
B. coming on deck, Mrs. Lascelles hastened to meet him. 

The vessel was now passing the bridge at the Needles, 
and the smuggler piloted her on. As soon as they were 
clear and well inside, the whole party went down into the 
cabin, Lord B. requesting Pickersgill and Corbett to join 
him in a parting glass. Mr, Stewart, who had received 
the account of what had passed from Cecilia, was very 
attentive to Pickersgill, and took an opportunity of say- 
ing, that he was sorry that he had said or done any thing 
to annoy him. Every one recovered his spirits; and 
all was good humour and mirth, because Miss Ossulton 
adhered to her resolution of not quitting the cabin till 
she could quit the yacht. At ten o'clock the yacht was 
anchored. 
company, and went in his boat with his men; and Lord 
B. was again in possession of his vessel, although he had 
not aship’s company. Maddox recovered his usual tone ; 
and the cook flourished his knife, swearing that he 
should like to see the smuggler who would again order 
him to dress cutlets d-l’ombre- Chinoise. 

The yacht had remained three days at Cowes, when 
Lord B. received a letter from Pickersgill, stating that 
the men of his vessel had been captured, and would be 
condemned, in consequence of their having the gentle- 
men on board, who were bound to appear against them, 
to prove that they had sank the brandy. 
all the recognizances, and the men were liberated for 
want of evidence. 

It was about two years after this that Cecilia Ossul- 
ton, who was sitting at her work-table in deep mourning 
for her aunt, was presented with a letter by the butler. 
It was from her friend, Mrs. Lascelles, informing her that 
she was married again to a Mr. Davenant, and intended 
to pay her a short visit on her way to the Continent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davenant arrived the next day ; and when 
the latter introduced her husband, she said to Miss Ossul- 


ton, “ Look, Cecilia dear, and tell me if you have ever 


seen Davenant before.” 

Cecilia looked earnestly. “TI have, indeed,” cried she 
at last, extending her hand with warmth; “and happy 
am I to meet with him again.” 

For in Mr. Davenant she recognised her old acquaint- 
ance, the captain of the Happy-go-lucky, Jack Pickers- 
gill, the smuggler. 


THE PIRATE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BAY OF BISCAY, 


It was in the latter part of the month of June, of the 
year 179-, that the angry waves of the Bay of Biscay 
were gradually subsiding, afier a gale of wind as violent 
as it was unusual during that period of the year. Still 
they rolled heavily ; and, at times, the wind blew up in 
fitful, angry gusts, as if it would fain renew the elemen- 
tal combat; but each effort was more feeble, and the 
dark clouds which had been summoned to the storm, 
now fled in every quarter before the powerful rays of the 
sun, who burst their masses asunder with a glorious flood 
of light and heat: and, as he poured down his resplen- 
dent beams, piercing deep into the waters of that portion 
of the Atlantic to which we now refer, with the excep- 
tion of one gbject, hardly visible, as at creation, there 


Pickersgill took his leave of the honourable | 


Lord B. paid | 


THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 





| was a vast circumference of water, bounded by the fan- 
|cied canopy of heaven. We have said, with the exception 
of one object; for in the centre of this picture, so simple, 
yet so sublime, composed of the three great elements, there 
was a remnant of the fourth. It was the hull of a ves- 
| sel, dismasted, water-logged, its upper works only floating 
occasionally above the waves, when a transient repose 
from their still violent undulation permitted it to reas- 
sume its buoyancy. But this was seldom; one moment 
it was deluged by the seas, which broke as they peured 
over its gunwale; and the next, it rose from its submer- 
sion, as the water escaped from the port-holes at its sides. 

How many thousands of vessels—how many millions 
of property—have been abandoned, and eventually con- 
signed to the all-receiving depths of the ocean, through 
|ignorance or through fear!’ What a mine of wealth must 
|lie buried in its sands, what riches lie entangled amongst 
lits rocks, or remain suspended in its unfathomable gulf, 
|where the compressed fluid is equal in gravity to that 
| which it encircles, there to remain secured in its embed- 
|ment from corruption and decay, until the destruction of 
ithe universe, and the return of chaos. Yet, immense 
|as the accumulated loss must be, the major part of it has 
| been occasioned from an ignorance of one of the first 
jlaws of nature, that of specific gravity. The vessel to 
| which we have referred, was, to all appearance, in a situ- 
lation of as extreme hazard as that of a drowning man 
| clinging to a single rope-yarn ; yet, in reality, she was more 
|secure from descending to the abyss below than many 
|gallantly careering on the waters, their occupants dis- 
| missing all fear, and only calculating upon a quick ar- 
| rival into port. 
| ‘The Cireassian had sailed from New Orleans, a gal- 
lant and well-appointed ship, with a cargo, the major 
| part of which consisted of cotton. The captain was, in 
ithe usual acceptation of the term, a good sailor; the 
|crew were hardy and able seamen. As they crossed the 
| Atlantic, they had encountered the gale to Which we 
| have referred, were driven down into the Bay of Biscay, 
| where, as we shall hereafter explain, the vessel was dis- 
| masted, and sprang a leak, which baffled all their exer- 
jtions to keep under. It was now five days since the 
|frightened crew had quitted the vessel in two of her 
| boats, one of which had swamped, and every soul that 
occupied it had perished; the fate of the other was un- 
| certain. 

We said that the crew had deserted the vessel, but we 
\did not assert that every existing being had been re- 
'moved out of her. Had such been the case, we should 
| not have taken up the reader’s time in describing inani- 
|mate matter. It is life that we portray, and life there 
still was, in the shattered hull thus abandoned to the 
mockery of the ocean. In the caboose of the Circas- 
|sian, that is, in the cooking-house, secured on deck, and 
| which fortunately had been so well fixed as to resist the 
| force of the breaking waves, remained three beings—a 
|man, a woman, and a child. The two first mentioned 
| were of that inferior race which have, for so long a pe- 
riod, been procured from the sultry Afric coast, to toil, 
| but reap not for themselves; the child which lay at the 
breast of the female was of European blood, now, in- 
deed, deadly pale, as it attempted in vain to draw sus- 
tenance from its exhausted nurse, down whose sable 
cheeks the tears coursed, as she occasionally pressed the 
infant to her breast, or turned it round to leeward to 
screen it from the spray, which dashed over them at each 
returning swell. Indifferent to all else, save her little 
charge, she spoke not, although she shuddered with the 
cold, as the water washed her knees each time that the 
hull was careened into the wave. Cold and terror had 
| produced a change in her complexion, which now wore 
,a yellow, or sort of copper hue. 

The male, who was her companion, ‘sat opposite to 
; her upon the iron range, which once had been the recep- 
' tacle of light and heat, but was now but a weary seat to 
}a drenched and worn-out wretch. He, too, had not spo- 
ken for many hours; with the muscles of his face re- 
|laxed, his thick lips pouting far in advance of his co]- 
jlapsed cheeks, his high check-bones, prominent as 
budding horns, his eyes displaying little but their whites, 
he appeared to be an object of greater misery than the 
female, whose thoughts were directed to the infant, and 
not unto herself. Yet his feelings were still acute, al- 
though his faculties appeared to be deadened by excess 
of suffering. 





! 





“Eh, me!” cried the negro woman, faintly, after a 
long silence, her head falling back with extreme ex- 
haustion. Her companion made no reply, but, roused 
at the sound of her voice, bent forward, slided open the 
door a little, and looked out to windward. The heavy 
spray dashed into his glassy eyes, and obscured his vi- 
sion; he groaned, and fell back into his former position, 
“ What you tink, Coco?” enquired the negress, cover- 
ing up more carefully the child, as she bent her head 
down upon it. A look of despair, and a shudder from 
cold and hunger, were the only reply. 

It was then about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
the swell of the ocean was fast subsiding. At noon the 
warmth of the sun was communicated to them through 
the planks of the caboose, while its rays poured a small 
stream of vivid light through the chinks of the closed 
panels. The negro appeared gradually to revive: at last 
he rose, and with some difficulty contrived to slide open 
the door. The sea had gradually decreased its violence, 
and but occasionally broke over the vessel; carefully 
holding on by the door-jambs, Coco gained the outside, 
that he might survey the horizon. 

«“ What you see, Coco?” said the female, observing 
from the caboose that his eyes were fixed upon a certain 
quarter. 

“So help me God, me tink me see something ; but ab 
so much salt water in um eye, me no see clear,” replied 
Coco, rubbing away the salt, which had crystalised on 
his face during the morning. 

“ What you tink um like, Coco?” 

«Only one bit cloud,” replied he, entering the caboose, 
and resuming his seat upon the grate with a heavy sigh. 

“Eh, me!” cried the negress, who had uncovered the 
child to look at it, and whose powers were sinking fast. 
“ Poor lilly Massa Eddard, him Jook very bad indeed— 
him die very soon, me fear. Look, Coco, no ab breath.” 

The child’s head fell back from the breast of its nurse, 
and life appeared to be extinct. 

“Judy, you no ab milk for piccaninny ; suppose um 
no ab milk, how can live! Eh! stop, Judy, me put lilly 
finger in um mouth; suppose Massa Eddard no dead, 
him pull.” 

Coco inserted his finger into the child’s mouth, and 
felt a slight drawing pressure. “ Judy,” cried Coco, 
“ Massa Eddard no dead yet. Try now, suppose you ab 
lilly drop oder side.” 

Poor Judy shook her head mournfully, and a tear 
rolled down her cheek; she was aware that nature was 
exhausted. « Coco,” said she, wiping her cheek with 
the back of her hand, “me give me heart blood for 
Massa Eddard; but no ab milk—all gone.” 

This forcible expression of love for the child, which 
was used by Judy, gave an idea to Coco. He drew his 
knife out of his pocket, and very coolly sawed to the 
bone of his fore-finger. The blood flowed and trickled 
down to the extremity, which he applied to the mouth 
of the infant. 

“See, Judy—Massa Eddard suck—him not dead,” 
cried Coco, chuckling at the fortunate result of the ex- 
periment, and forgetting, at the moment, their almost 
hopeless s tuation. 

The child, revived by the strange sustenance, gradu- 
ally recovered its powers, and in a few minutes it pulled 
at the finger with a certain degree of vigour. 

“ Look, Judy, how Massa Eddard take it,” continued 
Coco. “ Pull away, Massa Eddard, pull away. Coco 
ab ten finger, and take long while suck ’em all dry.” But 
the child was soon satisfied, and fell asleep in the arms 
of Judy. 

“ Coco, suppose you see again,” observed Judy. The 
negro again crawled out, and again he scanned the ho- 
rizon. 

“So help me God, this time me tink, Judy—yes, so 
help me God, me see a ship!” cried Coco, joyfully. 

“Eh!” screamed Judy, faintly, with delight; “den 
Massa Eddard no die.” 

« Yes, so help me God—he come dis way !” and Coco, 
who appeared to have recovered a portion of his former 
strength and activity, clambered on the top of the ca- 
boose, where he sat, cross-legged, waving his yellow 
handkerchief, with the hope of attracting the attention 
of those on board; for he knew that it was very possi- 
ble that an object floating little more than level with the 
water’s surface might escape notice. 





As it fortunately happened, the frigate, for such she 
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was, continued her course precisely for the wreck, al- 
though it had not been perceived by the look-out men at 
the mast-heads, whose eyes had been directed to the line 
of the horizon. In less than an hour, our little party 
were threatened with a new danger, that of being run 
over by the frigate, which was now within a cable’s 
length of them, driving the seas before her in one wide- 
ly extended foam, as she pursued her rapid and impetu- 
ous course. Coco shouted to his utmost, and fortunately 
attracted the notice of the men who were on the bow- 
sprit, stowing away the foretopmast-staysail, which had 
been hoisted up to dry after the-gale. 

“ Starboard, hard!” was roared out. 

“ Starboard it is,” was the reply from the quarter-deck, 
and the helm was shifted without enquiry, as it always 


|him, as he was not sure that he would be at ease with 
}his conscience, which would not be comfortable ; the 
jchurch was also rejected, as it was, with him, connected 
{with the idea of a small stipend, hard duty, a wife and 


jeleven children, which were any thing but comfortable. | 


|Much to the horror of his family, he eschewed all the 
jliberal professions, and embraced the offer of an old 


|backslider of an uncle, who proposed to him a situation | 
in his banking-house, and a partnership as soon as he} 


ideserved it : the consequence was, that his relations bade 
{him an indignant farewell, and then made no further en- 
|quiries about him: he was as decidedly cut as one of the 
|female branches of the family would have been had she 
|committed a faux pas. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Witherington senior stuck dili- 


|the waves of circumstance bring him into collision with 
them. 

Mr. Witherington roused himself from his deep reve- 
lrie, and felt for the string connected with the bell-pull, 
which it was the butler’s duty invariably to attach to the 
arm of his master’s chair previous to his last exit from 
|the dining-room; for, as Mr. Witherington very truly 
observed, it was very uncomfortable to be obliged to get 
up and ring the bell ; indeed, more than once Mr. With- 
erington had calculated the advantages and disadvantages 
of having a daughter about eight years old who could 
ring the bell, air the newspapers, and cut the leaves of a 
new novel. 
| When, however, he called to mind that she could not 
jalways remain at that precise age, he decided that the 


is on board of a man-of-war, although, at the same time, | gently to his business; in a few years was a partner,| balance of comfort was against it. 


it behoves people to be rather careful how they pass such 
an order, without being prepared with a subsequent and 
most satisfactory explanation. 

The topmast studding-sail flapped and fluttered, the 
foresail shivered, and the jib filled as the frigate rounded 
to, narrowly missing the wreck, which was now under 
the bows, rocking so violently in the white foam of the 
agitated waters, that it was with difficulty that Coco 


jand, at the death of the old gentleman, his uncle, found 
‘himself in possession of a good property, and every year 
coining money at his bank. 

Mr. Witherington senior then purchased a house in 
|Finsbury square, and thought it advisable to look out 
ifor a wife. 
| Having still much of the family pride in his compo- 


sition, he resolved not to muddle the blood of the With-| 


| Mr. Witherington having pulled the bell again, fell 
linto a brown study. 

Mr. Jonathan, the butler, made his appearance; but 
observing that his master was occupied, he immediately 
| stopped at the door, erect, motionless, and with a face 
las melancholy as if he was performing mute at the vorch 
of some departed peer of the realm; for it is an under- 
stood thing that the greater the rank of the defunct, the 





could, by clinging to the stump of the mainmast, retain jeringtons by any cross from Cateaton street or Mincing| longer must be the face, and, of course, the better must 


his elevated position. The frigate shortened sail, hove 
to, and lowered down a quarter-boat, and in less than 
five minutes, Coco, Judy, and the infant, were rescued 
from their awful situation. Poor Judy, who had borne 
up against all for the sake of the child, placed it in the 
arms of the officer who relieved them, and then fell back 
ina state of insensibility, in which condition she was 
carried on board. Coco, as he took his place in the stern 


jlane ; and, after a proper degree of research, he selected 
ithe daughter of a Scotish earl, who went to London 
{with a bevy of nine in a Leith smack, to barter blood for 
jwealth. Mr. Witherington being so fortunate as to be 
ithe first comer, had the pick of the nine ladies by cour- 
|tesy ; his choice was light haired, blue eyed, a little 
\freckled, and very tall, by no means bad looking, and 
standing on the list in the family Bible No. IV. From 


| be the pay. 

| Now, as Mr. Witherington is still in profound thought, 
land Mr. Jonathan will stand as long as a hackney-coach 
| horse, we will just leave them as they are, while we in- 
\troduce the brief history of the latter to our readers. 
Jonathan Trapp had served as a footboy, which term, we 
believe, is derived from those who are in that humble 


capacity of receiving a guantum suff. of the application 


sheets of the boat, gazed wildly round him, and then this union Mr, Witherington had issue ; first, a daugh-| of the feet of those above them to increase the energy 
. . . . . ' : . . - . . 

broke out into peals of extravagant laughter, which con- ter, christened Moggy, whom we shall soon have to in-| of their service; then as footman, which implies that 

tinued without intermission, and were the only replies |troduce to our reader as a spinster of forty-seven; and| they have been promoted to the more agreeable right ot 


which he could give to the interrogatories of the quar- 


second, Anthony Alexander Witherington, esquire, 


administering instead of receiving the above dishonoura- 


ter-deck, until he fell down in a swoon, and was entrust- | whom we just now have left in a very comfortable posi-| ble applications; and lastly, for promotion could go no 


ed to the care of the surgeon. 
—<— 
CHAPTER II. 
THE BACHELOR. 


On the evening of the same day on which the child 
and the two negroes had been saved from the wreck by 


tion, and in a very brown study. 
Mr. Witherington senior persuaded his son to enter 


every day, but he did nothing more, having made the 
fortunate discovery that “his father was born before 





money, and would be necessitated to leave it behind 
him. 
| As Mr. Witherington senior had always studied com- 


the banking-house; and, as a dutiful son, he entered it} 


him ;” or, in other words, that his father had plenty of 


{higher in the family, he had been raised to the dignity 
jof butler in the Mr. Witherington senior, 
Jonathan then fell in love, for butlers are guilty of in- 
neither he 


service of 
discretions as well as their masters : nor his 
fair flame, who was a lady’s maid in another family, not- 
withstanding that they had witnessed the consequences 
of this error in others, would take warning; they gave 
| warning, and they married. 

| Like most butlers and ladies’ maids who pair off, they 


the fortunate appearance of the frigate, Mr. Withering- | fort, his son had early imbibed the same idea, and car-| set up a public house; and it is but justice to the lady’s 
ton, of Finsbury square, was sitting alone in his dining|ried his feelings, in that respect, to a much greater maid to say, that she would have preferred an eating- 


room, wondering what could have become of the Circas- 
sian, and why he had not received intelligence of her 


he divided things into comfortable and uncom- 
One fine day, Lady Mary Witherington, after 


excess: 
fortable. 


house, but was overruled by Jonathan, who argued, that 
although people would drink when they were not dry, 


{ 


arrival. Mr. Witherington, as we said before, was alone; | paying all the household bills, paid the debt of nature; they never would eat unless they were hungry. 


he had his port and his sherry before him; and although | that is, she died: her husband paid the undertaker’s bill, 


the weather was rather warm, there was a small fire in 
the grate, because, as Mr. Witherington asserted, it look- 
ed comfortable. Mr. Witherington having watched the 
ceiling of the room for some time, although there was 


so it is to be presumed that she was buried. 

| Mr. Witherington senior shortly afterwards had a 
stroke of apoplexy, which knocked him down. Death, 
!who has no feelings of honour, struck him when down. 


Now, although there was truth in the observation, 
this is certain, that business did not prosper; it has been 
surmised that Jonathan’s tall, lank, lean figure, injured 
his custom, as people are but too much inclined to judge 
of the goodness of the ale by the rubicund face and ro- 


certainly nothing new to be discovered, filled another |And Mr. Witherington, after having laid a few days in| tundity of the landlord ; and therefore inferred that there 
glass of wine, and then proceeded to make himself more | bed, was, by a second stroke, laid in the same vault as/ could be no good beer where mine host was the picture 


comfortable by unbuttoning three more buttons of his! Lady Mary Witherington: and Mr. Witherington junior, | of famine 


There certainly is much in appearances in 


. . ° . ° e | -_ . a . ‘ . . tal . P . . 

waistcoat, pushing his wig farther back off his head,|(our Mr. Witherington,) after deducting £40,000 for his | this world ; and it appears, that in consequence of Jona- 
and casting loose all the buttons at the knees of his/sister’s fortune, found himself in possession of a clear} than’s cadaverous appearance, he very soon appeared in 
breeches ; he completed his arrangements by dragging | £8,000 per annum, and an excellent house in Finsbury | the gazette: but what ruined Jonathan in one profes- 


towards him two chairs within his reach, putting his legs 
upon one while he rested his arm upon the other: and 
why was not Mr. Witherington to make himself com- 
fortable? He had good health, a good conscience, and 
eight thousand a-year. 

Satisfied with all his little arrangements, Mr. With- 
erington sipped his port wine, and putting down his 
glass again, fell back in his chair, placed his hands on 


his breast, interwove his fingers; and in this most com-! 


square. 


ness. 

During the lifetime of his parents he had been witness 
to one or two matrimonial scenes, which had induced 
him to put down matrimony as one of the things not 
comfortable; therefore he remained a bachelor. 

His sister Mogey also remained unmarried ; but whe-| 





ther it were from a very unprepossessing squint which! 


Mr. Witherington considered this a comforta-| 
ble income, and he therefore retired altogether from busi-| 


sion procured him immediate employment in another. 
An appraiser, upholsterer, and undertaker, who was call- 
ed in to value the fixtures, fixed his eye upon Jonathan, 
and knowing the value of his peculiarly lugubrious ap- 
pearance, and having a half-brother of equal height, 
offered him immediate employment as a mute. Jonathan 


{soon forgot to mourn his own loss of a few hundreds, in 


his new occupation of mourning the loss of thousands; 
and his erect, stiff, statue-like carriage, and long melan- 


fortable position recommenced his speculations as to the | deterred suitors, or from the sume dislike to matrimony |choly face, as he stood at the portals of those who had 


non-arrival of the Circassian. 


We will leave him to his cogitations, while we intro-| Mr. Witherington was three years younger than his sis-| a sarcasm upon the grief of the inheritors. 


duce him more particularly to our readefs. 

The father of Mr. Witherington was a younger son 
of one of the oldest and proudest families in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire: he had his choice of the four pro- 
fessions allotted to younger sons whose veins are filled | 
with patrician blood—the army, the navy, the law, and | 
the church. The army did not suit him, he said, as 
marching and countermarching were not comfortable ; 
the navy did not suit him, as there was little comfort in 





gales of wind and mouldy biscuit; the law did not suit | 


as her brother had imbibed, it is not in our power to say. | 


ter; and, although he had for some time worn a wig, it! 
was only because he considered it more comfortable. | 
Mr. Witherington’s whole character might be summed 
up in two words—eccentricity and benevolence? eccen-| 
tric he certainly was, as most bachelors usually are. Man} 
is but a rough pebble without the attrition received from 
contact with the gentler sex; it is wonderful how the| 
ladies pumice a man down into a smoothness which oc- 
casions him to roll over and over with the rest of his 
species, jostling but not wounding his neighbours, as 





entered the portals of the next world, were but too often 
Even grief 
is worth nothing in this traflicking world, unless it is 
paid for. Jonathan buried many, and at last buried his 
wife. So far all was well; but at last he buried his 
master, the undertaker, which was not quite so desirable, 
Although Jonathan wept not, yet did he express mute 
sorrow as he marshaled him to his long home, and drank 
to his memory in a pot of porter as he returned from 
the funeral, perched, with many others, like carrion 
crows on the top of the hearse. 

And now Jonathan was thrown out of employment 
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the highest recommendation. 
to take him, because they could not match him. In this 
unfortunate dilemma, Jonathan thought of Mr. With- 
erington junior ; he had served and he had buried Mr. 
Witherington his father, and Lady Mary his mother; 
he felt that he had strong claims for such variety of ser- 
vices, and he applied to the bachelor. Fortunately for 
Jonathan, Mr. Witherington’s butler-incumbent was Just 
about to commit the same folly as Jonathan had done 
before, and Jonathan was again installed, resolving in 
his own mind to lead his former life, and have nothing 
more to do with ladies’ maids. But from habit Jona- 
than still carried himself as a mute on all ordinary oc- 
casions—never indulging in an approximation to mirth, 
except when he perceived that his master was in high 
spirits, and then rather from a sense of duty than from 





any real hilarity of heart. 

Jonathan was no mean scholar for his station in life, | 
and, during his service with the undertaker, he had ac-} 
quired the English of all the Latin mottoes which are! 
placed upon the hatchments; and those mottoes, when} 
he considered them as apt, he was very apt to quote. | 
We left Jonathan standing at the door; he had closed | 
it, and the handle still remained in his hand. « Jona-| 
than,” said Mr. Witherington, after a long pause—*« I) 
wish to look at the last letter from New York, you will 
find it on my dressing-table.” 

Jonathan quitted the room without reply, and made 
his reappearance with the letter. 

“It is a long time that I have been expecting this} 
observed Mr. Witherington, unfolding 


vessel, Jonathan,” 
the letter, 
« Yes, sir,a long while; tempus fugit,” 
butler, in a low tore, half shutting his eyes. 
“I hope to God no accident has happened,” continued | 
Mr. Witherington ; “ my poor little cousin and her twins, | 
e’en now that I speak, they may be all at the bottom of| 


replied the| 


the sea.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler; “the sea defrauds 
many an honest undertaker of his profits.” 

« By the blood of the Witheringtons! I may be left 
without an heir, and shall be obliged to marry, which 





would be very uncomfortable.” 

“ Very little comfort,” echoed Jonathan—* my wife is| 
dead. In calo quies.” 

«“ Well, we must hope for the best: but this suspense 
is any thing but comfortable,” observed Mr. Withering- 
ton, after looking over the contents of the letter for at 
least the twentieth time. 

«“ That will do, Jonathan ; ll ring for coffee present- 
ly :” and Mr. Witherington was again alone and with his 
eyes fixed upon the ceiling. 

A cousin of Mr. Witherington, and a very great fa- 
vourite, (for Mr. Witherington having a large fortune, 
and not having any thing to do with business, was 
courted by his relations,) had, to a certain degree, éOm- 
mitted herself; that is to say, that notwithstanding the 
injunctions of her parents, she had fallen in love with a 
young lieutenant in a marching regiment, whose pedi- 
gree was but respectable, and whose fortune was any 
thing but respectable, consisting merely of a subaltern’s 
pay. Poor men unfortunately always make love better 
than those who are rich, because, having less to care 
about, and not being puffed up with their own conse- 
quence, they are not so selfish, and think much more of 
the lady than of themselves. Young ladies, also, who 
fall in love, never consider whether there is sufficient to 
«make the pot boil”—probably because young ladies in 
love lose their appetites, and not feeling inclined to eat 
at that time, they imagine that love will always supply 
the want of food. Now, we will appeal to the married 
ladies whether we are not right in asserting, that al- 
though the collation spread for them and their friends on 
the day of the marriage is looked upon with almost 
loathing, they do not find their appetites return with in- 
This was precisely the case with 
Cecilia Witherjngton, or rather Cecilia Templemore, for 
she had changed her name the day before, It was also 
the case with her husband, who always had a good ap- 
petite, even during his days of courtship ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the messman’s account, for they lived 


terest soon afterwards. 


in barracks, was, in a few weeks, rather alarming. Ce- 
cilia applied to her family, who very kindly sent her 
word that she might starve: but the advice neither suit- 
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son which ren people would ieee thought| i ing her’ nor her husband, she then wrote to her cousin 
Every undertaker refused} Antony, who sent her word that he should be most happy 


to receive them at his table, and that they should take 
up their abode in Finsbury square. This was exactly 
what they wished; but still there was a certain diffi- 
culty—Lieutenant Templemore’s regiment was quartered 
in a town in Yorkshire, which was some trifling distance 
from Finsbury square, and to be at Mr. Witherington’s 
dinner-table at six p. M., with the necessity of appearing 
at parade every morning at nine a. M., was a dilemma 
not to be got out of. Several letters were interchanged 
upon this knotty subject ; and at last it was agreed that 
Mr. Templemore should sell out, and come up to Mr. 
Witherington with his pretty wife : he did so, and found 
that it was much more comfortable to turn out at nine 
o’clock in the morning to a good breakfast than to a 
martial parade. But Mr. Templemore had an honest 
pride and independence of character which would not 
permit him to eat the bread of idleness, and, after a so- 
| journ of two months i in most comfortable quarters with- 
out a messman’s bill, he frankly stated his feelings to 
Mr. Witherington, and requested his assistance to pro- 
cure for himself an honourable livelihood. Mr. Wither- 
ington, who had become attached to them both, would 
have remonstrated, observing that Cecilia was his own 
cousin, and that he was a confirmed bachelor: but, in 


|this instance, Mr. Templemore was firm, and Mr. Wi- 


therington very unwillingly consented. A mercantile 
house of the highest respectability required a partner who 
could superintend their consignments to America. Mr. 
Witherington advanced the sum required ; and, in a few 
weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Templemore sailed for New York. 

Templemore was active and intelligent; their 
affairs prospered; and, in a few years, they anticipated 
a return to their native soil with a competence. But the 
autumn of the second year after their arrival proved very 
sickly ; the yellow fever raged; and, among the thou- 
sands who were carried off, Mr. Templemore was a vic- 
tim, about three weeks after his wife had been brought 
to bed of twins. Mrs. Templemore rose from her couch 
a widow and the mother of two fine boys. The loss of 
Mr. Templemore was replaced by the establishment with 
which he was connected, and Mr. Witherington offered 
to his cousin that asylum which, in her mournful and 
unexpected bereavement, she so much required. In 
three months her affairs were arranged ; and, with her 
little boys hanging at the breasts of two negro nurses, 
for no others could be procured who would undertake 
the voyage, Mrs. ‘'emplemore, with Coco as a male ser- 
vant, embarked on board of the good ship Circassian, 
A. 1., bound to Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER IIE. 
THE GALE. 


Those who, standing on the pier, had witnessed the 
proud bearing of the Circassian as she gave her canvass 
to the winds, little contemplated her fate: still less did 
those on board; fer confidence is the characteristic of 
seamen, and they have the happy talent of imparting 
their confidence to whomever may be in their company. 
We shall pass over the voyage, confining ourselves toa 
description of the catastrophe, 

It was during a gale from the north-west which had 
continued for three days, and by which the Circassian 
had been driven into the Bay of Biscay, that at about 
twelve o’clock at night, a slight lull was perceptible. 
The captain, who had remained on deck, sent down for 
the chief mate. “ Oswald,” said Captain Ingram, “ the 
gale is breaking, and I think before morning we shall 
have had the worst of it. I shall lie down for an hour 
or two: call me if there be any change.” 

Oswald Bareth, a tall, sinewy-built, and handsome 
specimen of transatlantic growth, examined the whole 
circumference of the horizon before he replied. At last 
his eyes were steadily fixed to leeward; “I’ve a notion 
not, sir,” said he; “I see no signs of clearing off, to 
leeward ; only a lull for relief, and a fresh hand at the 
bellows, depend upan it.” 

“We have now had it three days,” replied Captain 
Ingram, “ and that’s the life of a summer’s gale.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the mate; “ but always provided that 
it don’t blow back again. I don’t like the look of it, sir; 





and have it back we shall, as sure as there’s snakes in 
Virginny.” 

“ Well, so be if so be;’’ was the safe reply of the 
captain. “You must keep a sharp lock out, Bareth, and 
don’t leave the deck to call me ; send a hand down.” 

The captain descended to his cabin. Oswald looked 
at the compass in the bittacle—spoke a few words to the 
man at the helm—gave one or two terrible kicks in the 
ribs to some of the men who were caulking—sounded 
the pump-well—put a fresh quid of tobacco into his 
cheek, and then proceeded to examine the heavens above, 
A cloud, much darker and more descending than the 
others which obscured the firmament, spread over the 
zenith, and based itself upon the horizon to leeward, 
Oswald’s eye had been fixed upon it but a few seconds, 
when he beheld a small Jambent gleam of lightning pierce 
through the most opaque part; then another, and more 
vivid. Of a sudden the wind lulled, and the Circassian 
righted from her careen. Again the wind howled—and 
again the vessel was pressed down to her bearings by its 
force: again another flash of lightning, which was fol- 
lowed by a distant peal of thunder. 

“ Had the worst of it, did you say, captain? Tve a 
notion that the worst is yet to come ;” muttered Oswald, 
still watching the heavens. 

“ How does she carry her helm, Matthew ?”” enquired 
Oswald, walking aft. 

‘“« Spoke a-weather.” 

“Tl have that trysail off of her, at any rate,” con- 
tinued the mate. “ Aft, there, my lads! and lower down 
the trysail. Keep the sheet fast till it’s down, or the 
flogging will frighten the lady-passenger out of her wits. 
Well, if ever I own a craft, I’]l have no women on board. 
Dollars shan’t tempt me.” 

The lightning now played in rapid forks; and the 
loud thunder, which instantaneously followed each flash, 
proved its near approach. A deluge of slanting rain 
descended—the wind lulled—roared again—then lulled 
—shifted a point or two, and the drenched and heavy 
sails flapped. 

“Up with the helm, Mat!” cried Oswald, as a near 
flash of lightning for a moment blinded, and the accom- 
panying peal of thunder deafened, those on deck. Again 
the wind blew strong—it ceased and it was a dead cali. 
The sails hung down from the yards, and the rain de- 
scended in perpendicular torrents, while the ship rocked 
to and fro in the trough of the sea, and the darkness be- 
came suddenly intense. 

“ Down, there, one of you and call the captain,” said 
Oswald. “By the Lord! we shall have it. Main 
braces there, men, and square the yards. Be smart! 
That topsail should have been in,” muttered the mate ; 
“ but I’m not captain. Square away the yards, my lads !” 
continued he; “ quick, quick !—there’s no child’s play 
here !” 

Owing to the difficulty of finding and passing the 
ropes to each other, from the intensity of the darkness, 
and the deluge of rain which blinded them, the men were 
not able to execute the order of the mate so soon as it was 
necessary ; and, before they could accomplish their task, 
or Captain Ingram could gain the deck, the wind sud- 
denly burst upon the devoted vessel from the quarter 
directly opposite to that from which the gale had blown, 
taking her all-aback, and throwing her on her beam-ends. 
The man at the helm was hurled over the wheel ; while 
the rest, who were with Oswald at the main bits, with the 
coils of ropes and every other article on deck not secured, 
were rolled into the scuppers, struggling to extricate 
themselves from the mass of confusion and the water in 
which they floundered. The sudden revulsion awoke 
all the men below, who imagined that the ship was 
foundering; and, from the only hatchway not secured, 
they poured up in their shirts, with their other garments 
in their hands, to put them on—if fate permitted. 

Oswald Bareth was the first who clambered up from 
to leeward. He gained the helm, which he put hard up. 
Captain Ingram and some of the seamen also gained the 
helm. It is the rendezvous of all good seamen in 
emergencies of this description: but the howling of the 
gale—the blinding of the rain and salt spray—the seas 
checked in their running by the shift of wind, and break- 
ing over the ship in vast masses of water—the tremen- 
dous peals of thunder—and the intense darkness which 
accompanied these horrors, added to the inclined pasition 
of the vessel, which obliged them to climb from qne part 
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